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Messrs. Mallard k Wright^ 

I haVb read with some degree of interest a series of numbers ia 

Jrour paper, on the Battle of Bunker Hill. They are evidently the 
raits 01 a vigorous and cultivated mind. We seldom se6 so much 
wit, imagination and eloquence united with such clear and pa- 
tient investigation. His style is manly, his tone, at times, sar* 
castic, and perhaps too severe— —He appears, however, to have 
thoroughly examined the ground he has travelled over ; and few^ 
I am disposed to believe, can follow him with equal patience and 
ability, wihout adopting his conclusions. Should not these pa« 
pers be published in a more durable form P They are not, it is 
true, calculated to ^ain general attention at present ; the ^<miU 
lioq4" are in fact, tired of the theme. Yet in itself ^e subject ia 
extremly important $ it has interested and divided the public 
mind. The sentiments of those who believe the narrative oi Gen. 
Dearborn, should be preserved by some memorial less frail and 
fleeting than the columns of a newspaper. It happens that most 
which has been written on the other side of the question is calcu* 
lated to survive to posterity. Col. Swett has tacked his pamphlet 
to a biographical work, somewhat popular at the present day, and 
which will doubtless often be resorted to by future historians. An 
article in the North American Review, whatever may be its in-^ 
trinsic merits, must command a more extensive influence, and 
live much longer than any thing, however excellent, in a newspa^- 
per. 

It is curious— it is humiliating to remark the all-powerful infla<- 
enceof party passion. — ^Not only constitutional rights must be 
sacrificed, but history itself must be distorted to put down a po- 
litical opponent. Another character might have drawn Putnam's 
frailties from their dread abode, and not an indivdual should 
«move his tongue against him ;" but a thousand scribblers are 
ready to rebuke General Dearborn, and remind him of the sacred 
immunities of the dead. De mortuU nil uisi bonum. With re* 
gard to public characters a wilder or more pernicious sentiment 
never escaped from Hobbes or Rousseau. 

AH this, however. General Dearborn must have anticipated. 
When existing prejudices shall have died away, posterity will ap- 
preciate his integrity and courage. It is idle to attribute his pub- 
lication to an^ dishonorable motive. — The deepest and most in- 
veterate enmity could not possibly have survived its object for 
half a century. His intentions mu&t have been good. Let us 
not permit the malignant acdvity of party spirit to defeat them. 
Let those who come after us have the means of judging correctly 
of characters who acted in a scene^ in some respects, the post 
interesting exhibited in history* 

75. 
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IT is not without a serious appreheusion of neglect, 
that we solicit the public attention to a subject, which 
has already made such demands upon their patience. 
The appearance of the publication, entitled, a '^ His- 
torical and Topographical Sketch of Bunker-Hill Bat* 
Ue/^ has moved us to undertake an inquiry, in which 
we invite both friends and foes to join. If but a sin- 
gle honest enc][uirer after truth, who may not yet have 
given this subject all the attention it deserves, will ac- 
company us and do justice to our remarks, and the 
feelings which dictate them, we shall be amply re- 
warded. 

That part of the work before us which relates to the 
conduct of Gen. Israel Putnam at the battle of Bunker 
Mill, of which it 'profassea to be a history, is what we 
and the public are at present most concerned in. We 
are neither friends nor enemies to any one of the per- 
sons, who haye been conspicuous in the controversy 
lipon this subjects We have no motive but the love of 
truth. We expect no reward but the satisfaction of 
discovering and proclaiming it. 

Our first and principal object will be to settle the 
^estion whether Gen. Putnam was in the battle of 
JBunker or Breed's Hill. The second and minor ob- 
ject will be to ascertain what credit ought to be attach- 
ed to the << Sketch.'^ 

We would reserve all our remarks upon that work 
for the concluding part of this essay ; but we can best 
commence our labor by introducing two or three ex- 
tracts from it. 

<< The drums beat to arms, Putnam left his works commenced 
on Bttnker*HiU, and led the troops into action.'* 
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The assertion that Putnam ^^ led the troops into ac* 
tion/' is wholly gratuitous. Of all the statements re- 
lative to this affair, which have been lately procured 
from those who took a part in it, not one contains any 
such thing. It is meant that Putnam led the troops to 
the rail fence. This circumstance to be sure is not 
mentioned in the above quotation, but it may be inferr- 
ed from the following. 

<^ They (the right.wing of the British) were throwing down a 
fence, when a few marksmen fired on them. Putnam was en rag* 
ed at this disobedience of an order on which the salvation of the 
array depended ; he rode to the spot, his sword whistling through 
the air $ in his indignation he threatened to cut down the first 
who dared to fire again without orders. The discharge of these 
few muskets, however, drew the fire from the enemy's Tine, which 
continued moving on, and when about eight rods from the fence, 
the fatal order was given,*' &c« 

Putnam was theh at that part of the American line 
opposed to the right of the British, that is at the rail 
fence just before and at the time the firing commenced. 
The proofs of his presence at that time and place, are the 
following statements selected and abridged from the 
manuscripts lodged at the Boston Athenseum, as stated 
in the preface of Mr. Swett's work. We do not give 
them entire, because all parts of them do not re- 
late to the point under consideration, and becauser 
they have already been published and re-published by 
the friends of Putnam. If we do not give a fair abstract 
of these, or any other statements which may be intro- 
duced in the progress of this enquiry, the correction 
will be easy. The reader has only to refer to the news^ 
papers and journals of one or the other of the political 
parties, according as the testimony was procured by 
Gen. Dearborn, or the friends of Putnam. 

Keuben Kemp, of Richard's company, Stark's regi-- 
ment, (now of Brooklyn, county of Windham, Con.) 
says — Having received a gill cup of powder and teii 
bullets, we marched from Mystic to the high ground 
over the neck, and having paraded our packs an :l guns, 
and being furnished with intrenching tools, began to 
throw up a breastwork near the top of Bunker- HilU 
We had not worked more than ten or fifteen minutes 
before the drums beat fo arms, and we marched imrne^. 
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diately to the redovht and breastworkj which was thrown 
up the night before. Here we remained till the enemy 
e ame to the attack. Gen. Putnam seemed to have the 
ordering of things. He charged the men not to fire 
till the enemy came close to the works^ and told one 
officer to see that the order was obeyed. A few pieces 
were ftreil before the order was given. Gen. Putnam 
passed along the lines quickly with his drawn sword^ 
and threatened to stab any man that fired without or- 
der. The enemy kept firing as .they advanced^ and 
when they had got pretty near the works, we were all 
ordered to take good aim and fire. I folt plagueUy 
scared as they were advancing^ hnt after the first fire 
I did not care much about it, for we cut down a great 
many, and seemed to confuse the rest. Soon as ever 
we fired we stepped hack and loaded again, and as fast 
as every man got ready, he discharged his piece. There 
was no waiting for one another. Behind the hreast-^ 
work there was a step, that the men raised themselves 
on to fire, and then fell back to load, so that they wer$ 
pretty safe under cover. All this time, 6en. Putnam 
was passing backwards and forwards from riglit to left, 
telling us the day was our own ; and it was not many 
minutes before the enemy began to retreat.'^ 

We wish the reader to attend particularly to those 
parts of the above statement, which are in italics.^- 
They have not been published before, and we have 
copied them verbatim from the paper signed by Kemp 
himself. 

Alexander Davidson, of Ford's company, Bridge's 
regiment, (now of Edgecomb, county of Lincoln,) says, 
<< As we*were going on to the lines and had gained 
the hill back of Breed's Hill, Gen. Putnam came up 
to Gapt. F. and told him there were two pieces left, 
and our company must bring them into the line. The 
Captain hesitated, but complied at the command of 
Gen. P. and we dragged them down to the line be- 
tween the breastwork and Mystic river. A rail fence 
ran from the breastwork towards the river, and was 
filled with hay, and our men lay thick behind it, wait- 
ing the approach of the enemy. Our regiment was 
not far from the breastwork behind the fence, and our 
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company \i^ith the field pieces took post farther along 
towards the river. Oen. Putnam from the time we 
commenced dragging the cannon^ kept with them and 
our company until we had placed them in a line with 
the rail fence, and until the British came so near that 
we commepced firing. I well remember an expression 
he made use of at the second fire of the field pieces. — 
It was loaded with cannister^ and seemed to make a 
lane through them. Afttr firing eleven times the piece 
nearest to me split. Tliey were plaeed about ten rods 
apart. After the British came very near, a fire from 
small arms commenced^ and there was so much smoke^ 
hard work and confusion, that I do not recollect any 
thing more about Gen. Putnam, and what time he left 
our company I cannot say ; but he was with us at the 
rail fence when the battle commenced, animating the 
men and telling them not to fear. I did not see him 
again till next morning at Cambridge." 

When we first compared Kemp's deposition as pub- 
lished in the N. American Review and Boston Centinel 
with this which we have just ofiTered^ we thought it 
would not be worth a while to stop and enquire wheth- 
er they exactfy harmonized^ whether Putnam could 
have done all that the witnesses desoribe him as doing 
just before and a little after the action commenced : be- 
cause we had a great number of witnesses chiefly of 
those brought forward by Putnam's friends, whom we 
intended to array against these two, and who might 
perhaps be sufficient to overwhelm Messrs. Kemp and 
Davidson, even were their strength completely united, 
and not employed against one another. But since we 
have seen the original copy of Kemp's deposition, and 
read the suppressed passages^ we see great i*eason for 
altering our determination. 

The reader will have remarked that in an unpub- 
lished part of his deposition, Kemp says, ^^We march- 
to the redoubt and breastwork. And it would seem 
probable, if not certain, that he was at one or the oth- 
er of those places without his expressly saying so, for 
he speaks of a, step behind the breastwork^ that the men 
raised themselves on to fire." He could not mean the 
rail breastwork, for there was no suchustep behind that, 



and besides it was not of a construction to make thos«i 
f^ pretty safe" who were covered by it. It i8 upon this 
testimony however, that this accurate Historian repre- 
sents Putnam as being at the rail fence with '^ his 
sword^ whistling in the air/' and pouring out his wrath 
upon the men for firing too soon^ and threatening to 
^*stab them" if they did it again. This would be a fair 
Us6 of the testimony, did it contain nothing but what 
the public have seen. Stark's regiment was certainly 
at the rail fence liext to Mystic river, and formed the 
left wing of the Americans. Kemp belonged io that reg- 
iment, and had he si»id nothing to the contrary, it might 
have been presumed that he was. with it ; but he posi- 
tively declares that he Was at ihci breastwork, and men* 
tions incidentally a circumstance^ which without his 
declaration, would prove that he was either there or 
at the redoubt. The rail fence, says the ^^sketch," 
Wis one baniredaud ninety yards, nearly thirty-five 
rods in the rear of the breastwork. From the south- 
ern extremity of the rail fence, that is^ the extremity 
nearest to the breastwork, it run along the head of a 
fed twenty rods or more, then across a rising ground, 
between the fen and Mystic river down to the river, 
which was tWo hundred and fifty yards, nearly forty 
five rods more. Instead therefor«i|^ Kemp's being at 
the rail fence, as he must be to justify the use which 
Las been made of his testimony, we find him at the 
breastwork between seventy-five and a hundred rods 
from the place where it is certain Starjk's regiment 
fought. What induced this departure from the evi- 
dence as to a most material circumstance, the author of 
this book has not thought proper to inform us. — He 
was just as much authorised by this Statement to place 
Putnam in London at the commencement of Bunker 
Hill battle, as at the rail fence. But if we examine 
the following passage, p. S89, we shall find as gross 
and palpable an abuse of evidence as that which we 
have already noticed. Let it be understood that the 
enemy have been repulsed, have rallied, are advanc- 
ing, and that l^hirlestown is on fire ; and then the read- 
er will be prepared for the extract; which he is request- 
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fed to read and compare with tHe testimony of Dayid- 

ioti, upon the authority of which; this part 6f the his- 

tory is published to the world. 

*<The adraace of the enemy was not observed \>j t^e stpbke dt 
ChbrlestowQ. They were in full view of the Amencans, Potiikata 
now with t^e assistance of Capt. Ford operned his artillery upioa 
them. He had on this day performed the office df general, efi* 
^neer and guide, and now turned cannonier with splendid sue- 
cess, and to the highest satisfaction of liis surrounding country- 
men, tie pointed the cannon himself, the balls took effect bA 
the enemy, and one case of cannisteV made a lane tliroo^h them- 
As in Milton's battle. 

Foul disnpatiimfolUnved and forced tout.*^ 

We are afraid the reader will not believe «A 
Wheft We assure him that all this has no other basis^ 
than the testimony of Davidson. We are certain dT 
this HM only from having raad repeatedly the stated 
inents i/( the other witnesses, but also fr6m iiaving aeea 
a cjopy of this work in a pamphlet form with refSBrencei 
to the proofs^ written in the margin by the authw him^ 
'self; and in support of the above piece of higtary^ ha 
refers to nothings but the deposition of Davidspon. We 
will Remind the reader that this witness has si^^ Pot- 
Aam '^ was with ns ^t the rail fence when the battk 
cotoimenced. lijdnot see him agaik till nMft ^mf at 
HJambrtdge.^^ lyQ^ the 9ecmd attack 'a»d rmalse cf 
^e enemy^ that is the subject of the classical aestripf- 
Hon which has juBt been quoted. We will nottit^e'th^ 
reade^^s patience, nor insult his nnderstandtng by 
pointing out all the manifest and ^lOtisifous misre|9re. 
sentations in this short passage. Wbait Davidson says^ 
admitting it to be true^ no more <pr6ves that Puteaii 
Vas at the rail fence at the time (he sketdi says, that 
that he was at the siege of Tny. We will «ot say 
thiat the aath^ir has made a mista^e^ W iliat he has lit. 
terly perverted the evidence, upon Which he Idmself 
lias told this part of his statement is fenftded. The 
'same remark applies to the review of Gen. Dearboirn^ 
account in the Cfetftinel, hi Which Davidson and Kenqp 
are introduced^ swearing that ibey saw Putnam when 
the battle begun. Unless they were in or near thesama 
place, their statements plainly and pointedly contra* 
diet one another. The author of that article takes no 
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iiot^cp Qf this and i^ikes no attempt to reco^cHe tbem. 
JX is right therefore to lielieve that he considered these 
two witnesses as being together^ or near each other^ 
and meant that others should consider them so^ when 
they on their oaths say they were not. 

In our next we shall proceed one step further, and 
since we have now shown what is not. we shall then 
show what is proved by the testimony of Kemp i^nd 
Davidson. L. 



Messrs. Ballard k Wmght^ 

THE author of the sketch of Banker-W battle, 
will thank you to publish the following testimony in 
amwer to a reviewer in your paper, who charges the 
antiior with misrepresentation for asserting that Gep^ 
Putnam was at the rail fence, at the commenceinent of 
Ike battle. It will show incontestably that not th? 
Mthor, but the reviewer is guilty of this ehargiB. 

Phillip Johnson, Esq. of Newbury port, who is menr 
tioned in the sketefa, '^ as a gentleman whose hoqqr 
and vevacity are sorpaased by no man'3»'^ in addition 
to the other weight of evidence, asserts that he belopg* 
ttA to Gol. Little's regiment, was at the rail fence at the 
commencement of the action, and thM Gen* Pntnam 
was &ere and gave orders f^r the reception of the ene^ 
my as is contained in ibe sketch. 

The author hM not leisure to answer all newspapw 
Btrietnres, but he pledges his honor to the puUicji thf^t 
if be hstts committed any mistakes, and be is mot yet 
able to discover the isUghtest, he will acknowledge and 
iBonect them m a a ubaequent ejditton of his work. 

P U. lie informn the reviewer^ that a part of the 
asul fence had beneath tbe lower rait a low stone wall, 
iwkieh made a. very good banquette for Mr. Kemp to 
stand upon. Behind a part of the rail fem^e of this de- 
jciiptlon, Francis Green, Eisq. Iiolw one of the assess* 
SOTS of )Boatoo, fired his musket twelve times during 
the Qngasament. 
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' The reviewer should devote two months of his life, 
night and day, to this subject, as the author has, before 
he makes his strictures with such overweening confi- 
dence. 



To the •SLutkor of the. Sketch of Bunker-Hill Battle. 

SIR, 

DO you really misunderstand us, or do you on- 
ly affect to ? We have not " charged you with misrep- 
resentation for asserting that Putnam was at the rail 
fence at the commencement of the action," although, 
by and by, we shall prove it. As yet, we havii only 
said that the testimony of Kemp did not prove that h^ 
vrvis there at all ; and that Davidson's did not prove 
that he was there at the time you stated. What does 
it signify to bring in the story of the stone wall, to prove 
that Kemp might have been at the rail fence ? is not 
his declaration upon oath that he wat^ere enough ? 
Davidson does not say that Putnam was at the rail 
fence at any time except iii the commencement of the 
action ; nay, he swears that he did not see him from 
that time till next day in Cambridge : Yet y«*u refer 
us to his testimony for proof that Putnam was at the 
rail fenre shooting the British, ^^ to the highest satiSf* 
faction of his surrounding country men,V when the ene- 
my made their second attack, twenty or thirty minutes 
after the time that Davidson saw him. Is this intelli- 
gible to you ; and are you not yet " able to discover 
the slightest mistake ?'' But we think you had discov- 
ered, or at least suspected some mistake ; or else, why 
did you go about to pick up mdre testimony? Why 
bring up a reinforcement if all points were strong? — 
Should Phillip Johnson, Esq. give his testimony to 
the public in a proper form, we shall take notice of it in 
the proper place. 

" You have devoted two months of your life night 
and day, to this subject.^ We must allow then that 
the sketch is indeed a production ^^ multi «udoi^8,'^ bnt 
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we cannot allow that this circumstanee in greatly in ita 
favor ; much less that it is an excuse for the errors 
which abound in almost every page. We are sorry 
however that yau communicated the fact, for in spite 
of our philosophy, we shall hereafter^ regard that pe- 
riod as ill-omened^ like the ^^ infiaust um infelicemque 
diem" of the mariner. 

You accuse us of an *^ overweening confidencct^^— • 
What confidence have we shown but that which every 
honest man must feel and ought to show in defence of 
of truth. We shall probably show a great deal more 
of this confidence, and hope you will make up your 
mind not to be offended at it. 

The whole of the concluding paragraph of your let- 
ter is what they call an argumentum ad verecundiam. 
Tou have shown unusual judgment in taking us on the 
side of modesty. We did not think you would so soon 
perceive that you had nothing to hope on that of jus- 
tice. This manoeuvre is certainly creditable to your 
military geninvl We hope the public will appreciate 
it^ and allow it in some degree to redeem the errors 
you committed in the battle. I^. 



Messrs. Ballard & Wright, 

THE author of the Sketch of Bunker Hill Bat- 
tie felt so clear in his unanswerable evidence of 
the fact denied by the Reviewer, that he replied to 
him, without consulting the documents at the Athens- 
um^ presuming the author had quoted them honorably. 
He has since discovered that what the Reviewer quotes 
as a part of Mr. Kemp's deposition is not contained in 
it. The words, <'to the redoubt and breastwork 
which was thrown up the night before. Here we re- 
mained till the enemy came up to the attack ' were 
erased when it was sent to the author sworn to before 
a respectable magistrate^ and it was erased when quot« 
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ed aB a part of the depositiop by tbf Rf vie^'€r« His 
leaves the public to ju()ge of 8ucb conduct, and agftin 
refers them to the documeritf and proofs at the At^ep- 
9duni. 

P, S. He will take np further notice of f|)|fi wter* 



Mbssbs. Ballard &; Wright^ 

THE author of the sketch of Banker-Hill battle^ 
charges us with quoting dishonorably. Let u&see who 
lias acted dishonorably in this affair. What ha. calls 
the erased part is as legible as any part of Eemp^s de- 
position. A line or two did appear to be partially 
(Brasedy and we at first ondttad it in our abstract of this 
deposition. We had occasion afterwards to compare 
the original manuscript copy which contains the eras- 
lire^ with the imperfect and mutilated one published 
in the North American Heview and Boston Centinel. 
it appeared from this comparison^ that a }arge , and 
inaterial part of the testimony had been suppressed.-^ 
It instantly occurred to us, that the men who had been 
so very dishonorable, as tQ conceal from the public an 
important facts, and those upon which the whole force 
of the lesiimony depended, might also have made the 
erasure themselves. We concluded also that they did 
pot discover that the truth which they wisbed to hide, 
ivas revealed in another part of the deposition by the 
little word step, or that part would probably biive shar- 
ed the same fate with the other. 

One other circunitttance had some weight ia deter- 
mining us to act as we have done. Take away this 
part and it not directly stated where Kei^p was. Now 
if while he was reading his deposition, of hearing 
it read before making oath to it, he had said op coming 
to the passage, in quet^'i4)n, that's wrong ; 1 was not 
there ; would not Hio question naturally have occurred 
to the magistrate, ami every other one present, where 
was you then ? and tU^. answer would h<ave gooe into 
his deposition because it would have dis>closed a most 
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fA&tmai circukiisUVtbij that i^> the station of Hie wit- 
ness^ upon which it will l)e readily perteived^ th6 
tHith^ and bearing af his \vhe\t t^stimotiy entirety de- 
pended, ^ro erase a part of this deposition was no 
Wors^B in eflei^t than to publish it mutilated and man- 
gted as it was. The public were as likely to nemaim 
ignorant of other material parts as of the erasi^d lin# 
itself. Indeed, We have gdod reason to believe, thiA 
these teanascript docume'nts would never have been 
irubmitted to the public had it been anticipated that 
they would be subjected to a rigid examination. 

Ihe public have tead something from the autbotof 
t^ *' sketch'' liboti{^ stone ^all^ and Kemfi's tnean* 
ing that by the word step. Now we shrewdly sus^ 
jpect that no stone wafl, which could have been used 
for any such J)arpose tvas ever erected there till, it Was 
needed for the defence of Col. Swett against those who 
are making inroads upon the ground, which he has 
shown himself^nfit to occupy. 

Before any CTedit rs pvcn to this new tale^ it must 
be proved, first, that there was a low stone wall on the 
ground ; second, that it was used for the purpose so 
ingeniusly suggested; and third, that Kemp was 
among those who used it so. 

But what need was there of a step at the fence^ 
which was itself lower than a man^s head ? is it proba- 
ble that those behind it mounted upon a stone wall, and 
exposed their whole persons unnecessarily to the ene- 
toy's fire, especially when they discovered that the bul. 
lets passed a little above (heir heads so as to clear 
them completely as long as they remained on the 
ground. Besides, had it been a stone wall, Kemp 
Would have called it so, for no object or name is more 
familiar to a countryman. On the other hand, no name 
'Would so readily occur to him for designating the ban* 

?uette as step, for it is indeed a step composed of earth, 
"hiis for we had proceeded in repelling the charge of 
dishonor, before we recurred to Kemp's deposition. — 
TVe find that in yet another unpublished part ^ he says^ 
^^ we felt good coutage when they came on again, and 
waited without firing a gun, until they came close up 
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to the intrenchment. We have proved that Col. Swett 
inisrepfesented entirely the statement of Davidson, and 
\}y his silence he has acknowledged the correctness of 
that conclusion. 

Without making use of the fact contained in the 
erased passage, (which we do verily believe to be as 
much a part of Kemp's testimony as any that has been 

Eublished;) it is as clear as language can make it that 
e was not at the rail fence. We copied the eras- 
ed passage not becanse we needed it, but on purpose 
to have the author of the sketch and his coadjutors lead 
us on to an explanation, which must awaken in the 
public mind the suspicion of a crime too atrocious to be 
named from the tribunal of criticism. 

Mr. Swett intends '^to take no further notice of us.^^ 
We admire more and more his military skill. This 
certainly is a most masterly and seasonable retreat. 

L. 



No. n. 

WHEN we see his friends resorting to fiction^ to 
support Putnam's claims to the honor of being in Bun- 
ker-Hill battle, we conclude, that they could find no 
facts in the real history of that event which answered 
their purpose : and this we expect to prove to the sat- 
isfaction of every reasonable man ; and what is more, 
we shall do it chiefly from the testimony of witnesses 
brought forward in Putnam's defence. 

We feel no squeamishness at examining fairly and 
rigorously the conduct of this man merely because he 
has ceased to breathe our atmosphere. We have a 
perfect contempt for the old saw, which has been rung 
m our ears so much since this controversy begun. It 
is one which nobody uses except in favor of his own 
friends. Who does not curse Nero and Judas, and a 
thousand others who have been dead many centuries ? 
and shall thirty years give immunities to the grave, which 
two thousand have not ? We do not put Putnam in the 
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same class with either of those characters, but instance 
them merely to show how much the every day practice 
of all the world isl at variance with the aphorism, which 
has been made the text of a multitude of discourses to 
deify the dead, dnd damnify the living. When have 
these very men, who are now preaching up delicacy and /\ 
magnanimity and charity, trod lightly upon the ashes ^ 
of Thomas Paine, great and patriotic as he was ? 

At present we shall take no further notice of the 
Sketch, but attend entirely to tlie evidence to which 
the author has referred us. 

It is of two kinds.- — ^1. Particular, or that which 
states the time when^ and the place where Putnam was 

during the engagement.—^ 2. General, consisting of 

unqualified assertions that Putnam was in the battle^ 
without stating time or place. 

In canvassing the testimonies of each kind we shall 
introduce those of a corresponding kind, published in 
this paper some months ago, and which the author of 
the **Sketch'^ has rejected without reason or apology. 
How could any man dare to tell the public, that he had 
given them a history of Bunker-hill battle, when he 
had excluded or contradicted the solemn declarations 
of some of the most respectable men in that public ? 
while on the contrary those of remote and obscure in- 
dividuals have been inaertedj and are to go down to 
posterity as the true account of the only military event 
of which New-England has much reason to be proud* 

The first class of witnesses, by far the most impor- 
tant, shall be examined first. We wish that our prin- 
ciple of classification may be clearly understood, in or- 
der that while we are engaged with witnesses of the 
first class, the reader may not for a moment accuse us 
of neglecting those, which we have referred to the se- 
cond. We must premise too, that at present we have 
nothing to do with the conduct of Putnam, except diir- 
ing the engagement^ which commenced between 2 1-S 
and 3 o^clock, and lasted probably not quite an hour. 
If we should at any time seem to pass over witnesses, 
who have testified that they saw Putnam on the field 
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of battle^ we beg the reader not to be hasty in ftndins 
fault, but rather to refer to the statemetits of those ivit. 
pesses, and see if it was not before the battle that they 
Saw him, i, e. before 2 1-S o^ clock. 

It must have been remarked that the two witnesses^ 
whose names are in the end of our last number^ contra-* 
diet one another as to a most material circumstance^ 
One of them saw Putnam just before^ at and after the 
commencement of the action at the breastwork j the 
other jtist before^ at and after the commencement of 
the action saw him at the rail fence y probably about 
the middle, for he says our regiment took post not far 
from the breastwork, and our company further along 
towards the river ; Kemp and Davidson then were sep- 
arated from each other by a distance of more than fifty 
rods, even supposing the former to have been at thai 
part of the breastwork nearest to the rail fence. Eith- 
er one of these men has sworn falsely, or PotnajBl 
Was omnipresent. This contradiction must either de-^ 
stroy the testimony of one, or it must weaken or neu- 
tralize that of both : and that neither of them is to bf- 
believed we can abundantly prove. 

And first observe the internal character of these tei(« 
timonies. Kemp says that Putnam told ^ne officer tei 
see that his order to let the enemy come close, and tfaea 
take good aim, was obeyed. This was before he speaks 
of seeing Putnam in the battle, or any where except on 
Bunker-hill< From what prece|i^s this^ we do ne| 
learn that he had yet gone to the battle ground, and 
_Jmd* from this we infer that he lUd not intend to goi 
there ; for if he did, why should he tell one officer ix^ 
see that his order was obeyed. Had he laJid this in- 
junction upon the officers^ it would alter the case mate* 
lially^ but if he intended to be in the battle why could 
lie not see to the execution of his own orders as well st 
any single officer, and a great deal better^ if be ]^8« 
sessed the authority due to his rank and age. 

Kemp says too, we were furnished with intrenefaio^ 
tools and began to throw up a breastwork on the toftci 
Bunker-hill; I n bis deposition the word we seema ts" 
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meati OUT tegim^nt It certainly is 90 applied fill the te^ 
;iinent arrives on Bunker- hill, and if that circumstancd 
las not altered its signification the whole of Stark's 
men went to work there. It is hardly necessary to ob« 
oerve^ that if the witness meant to say sof he meant to 
«ay what was fi^lse. We do not hqwever insist upoA 
this, but will suppose that we has changed its meaning 
from our regiment to our company^ and there is noth- 
ing else that it can mean* While this company was 
detained, the rest of the regiment must have passed on 
to their station near Mystic river. Now it is worthy of 
remark, that ^^emp is the only witness who speaks c^ 
beginning a breastwork on Bunker^hill, at that, or in^ 
deed at any other time ; and there are two reasons fw 
believing that this part of his statement is not true. la 
the first place it is iniprobable that Putnam should have 
ordered men to begin a breastwork there *^ ten or fif« 
teen minutes'' before they were summoned to meet an 
enemy who h^d been for some time preparing to attack 
within seventy rods of the American line, an4 in plain 
sight of Bun Ker- hill : because he could not expect to 
get the work forward enchigh tp be of any Use in the 
approaching conflict in case the Americans retreated^ 
the expectation of which musi; have been the only mp* 
live for commencing it. Had the whole army b^en ^n^^ 
ployed upon it, they could not have made it in any de<^ 
gree complete in the short time allowed them ; much 
less could one company do it. It is improbable that 
he should have ordered, or the other officers permii- 
ted any such thing, because he and they could not bui 
know that it would liave a pernicious influence upon 
the minds of the men, to be preparing a shelter for a 
retreat, when they ought, by all means, to have been 
encouraged, and as far as possible, necessiated to de- 
fend the works already erected. Indeed those who 
have the least respect for the character and services 
of Putnam, could not expect nor wish to see him more 
unprofltably, nay, mischievously employed, at this fear- 
less moment ; when his presence was^ more than ever q^y 
needed at the scene of action^ to put in order and en^ /^ 
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courage our raw, undisciplined, and ill armed troops, 
about to be attacked bj veterans surrounded by the 
pride, ponip, and circumstance of war, and ten times 
more formidable during this awful suspense, than in 
the fury of the battle. In the second place it is improb- 
able that Stark would have consented, as he had an in- 
dependent command, or at least would not have strong- 
ly remonstrated against any of his men's staying be- 
hind for such a shiftless and unseasonable purpose ; 
for Gen. Ward had ordered him to reinforce the par- 
ty on Breed's Hill. It is still more improbable that 
any actually did stay behind, for Kemp is the only one 
out of seven witnesses, who belonged to Stark's regi- 
ment, who speaks of any such thing — Still more : one 
of them says that he does not recollect that any of 
Stark's regiment was detained for any purpose by 
Putnam. 

The other witness Davidson says that the cannon 
nearest to him, "split after firing eleven times." — 
From the expression " nearest to him," it is to be pre- 
sumed that he was at some distance from both of 
them, or rather that he was not at either of them. — 
Are men in battle, especially those who have never 
been there before, apt to count the number of guns as 
•* i^ej would on a holiday .'^ and would he who was 

! firing his own musket be most likely to count the dis- 

! charges of a cannon at a distance } Another witness 

^hom we shall introduce by and by, speaks of firing 
{ fifteen rounds, and adds, that he knew this fact from 

I having counted the cartridges he had left. Without 

1 this explanation the fact would appear improbable 

I if not incredible, and this witness had the good sense 

r to sec it. We think it quite as natural for him to 

i count the discharges of his own musket as for David- 

son to count those of the fieldpiece at which he did 
not assist. . But it is not probable the cannon was fired 
eleven times, for there were but twelve catridges to a 
piece, and some of these could not b6 used because 
they were too large. This fact is stated in the report 
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of a committee appointed by Massachusetts Congress 
to inquire into the conduct of certain oiOficers, and par- ^ 

ticularly some of those belonging to the artillery, to } 

whose misconduct or cowardice the loss of the battle 
was partly attributed. Had the useless cartridges 
averaged but one to a gun, it is not probable the com- 
mittee would have taken any notice of the circum- 
stance. The piece then, whose shots this witness was , 
so careful to observe and remember, for what pur- 
pose nobody knows, must either have had an undue 
proportion of suitable cartridges or could not have been 
fired eleven times. But the most new and surprising 
fact divulged by this witness, is the bursting of the 
cannon. This seems to have been observed by none 
but Davidson, and he to have kept it a profound se- 
cret till this A. D. 1818. Even the enemy who took 
this same cannon did not find it out. We know that 
the enemy took it because there were six pieces car- 
ried into action, and one of them Cajpt. TrevUt carried //""^ 
off and got it safe to Cambridge. The British Gene- gp- 
ral in kis official account returns five pieces of cannon 
taken. 

No witness confirms the story of either Kemp or 
Davidson. It has been said that Judge Grosvenor cor- 
^ robj/rated that of the latter. So far from this, the 
weight of that gentleman's testimony, whatever it is, 
goes into the opposite scale. After saying a great 
deal about the battle in which the name of Putnam is 
not mentioned, he concludes with these words. " Of 
the officers on the ground, the most active were Gen- 
eral Putnam, Colonel Prescott and Captain Knowlton. 
How could he see Colonel Prescott, who was in the 
redoubt upwards of one hundred rods off ; s^nd what 
is still more unfortunate for the Judge's statement, 
behind a rampart six or seven feet high. Neither Stark 
nor his men were visible to him, although they were 
between him and the river, and he, if we may take 
his word, was nearly at the river. This remark of 
Judge Grosvenor^ wc in charity conclude, was not 



ioiended to be applied to the conduct of those 
officers in the battle, but to what he saw of them ^Iso^ 
where on that day. Judge OrosTenor^s testimooy so 
fmr from confirmiog Dav^idson^ may in fact be employ^ 
«d io refuting it, and so it shall be employed hereafter. 
The reader is requested to bear in mind the tofittd* 
diction between the atorteis of Kemp and Davidson ; 
«Dd the ineonaistenciM and imprdbabUities whieh we 
faave pointed out in each ; and to take them in con- 
nexion with the external evidence which yrt shall pr^ 
aent in our next number* ||. 
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^ GEN. B. PIEBCE, of Hillsboirough, N.H. belong,. 
^^ ,tO the same compaDy with Davidson, and says that ^^ha 
^raw Putnam about 11 o^ clock on Bunker ffill. At his 
snd Capt. Ford's desire the men reluctantly took a cou- 
ple of fieldpiecesy and dragged (hem to about the centre 
of the line. Putnam did not give any orders nor assume 
any command except on Bunker HiU as they were go- 
ing to the field of battle.^' The cannon then if 6ea 
Pierce is to be believed^ were dragged down a little 
after 1 1 o^elock^ three or four hours before the ei^age- 
ment, and not just before it. Callender's company to 
which the fieldpieces belonged, marched from Cam- 
bridge early in the day, so that there was sufficient 
time for them to have arrived on Bunker^hill, and 
have abandoned their pieces before Ford's company 
oame up. 

Benjamin Webber, whose testimony was procured 
by the friends of Putnam, says, ^ passing over Bunker 
hul we saw Gen. Putnam, who roae up to Capt. War- 
ner , and said ^ my brave fellows mardi forward to the 
breastwork on Breed's-hill.' We took our station on 
the right of the breastwork and the firing of smaU 
arms immediately commenced. Gen. rutnam was ex- 
erting himself to bring forward the troops, and as we 
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Inarched oyer Sunker^hiU same <^e $atdr Ut u» pi^ 
forwar4 since our Putnam ig A^re«" 

Major BumhaiQ, who was 9i Lieutenant in the same 
company, difii^rs from Webber only in one particular* 
The latter states that Putnam addressed Warner their 
Captaki on Bunker-hm ; the former says it was near 
the rail fence* * He probably means on the side ef 
Itunker-hill towards the rail fences Should Major 
Burnham choose to give any other explanation of this 
expression he will net only contradict Webber^ but 
also many oth^r respectable men« These two wit» 
uesses entirely agree as to another material point, to 
wit, that they did not see Putnam except when they 
were marching to the lines and were receivkig orders 
from him. liiet it be distinctly remembered that they 
were at the breastwork during tbs action and did not 
9ee him there, for wo sjbali hare occasion to make use 
of this: fact hereafter. 

Mr^ Webber saw Putnam on Bunke^^hiU, and had 
but just time to g^t to the breastwork before the fir^ 
ipg comnienoed. Putnam in order to oe where Dayid* 
son places him, mii^t hare gcMie up to Capt. Ford, giv^ 
en the direction to take the cannon, heard a remoiv 
str^nce fr<>m the men, repeated his order, waited for 
Capt. Ford to address his men, followed the pieces to 
the line and seen them placed in it, and all this while 
Capt Warner's coinpany were marching ^ quick step'' 
says Burnham to the breastwork* This does not ap% 

{>ear veiy probable if it were possible ; for it is not 
Scely that Ford's company marched so rapidly ae 
Warner's, havt^ the cannon to drag besides carrying 
their muskets : smd besides Webber say& that Putnam 
was exerting himself to bring forward the troops.*-- 
Bow lus foUo wing the caiimon down to the line contri- 
touted to this purpose, we leave others to imagine. 

Neither Webber nor Burnham speak of seeing any 
cannon on Bmnker-hiU when they saw Putnam there 
a litU^ before. the action. Davidson, it will be recol* 
iMted} saw Putnam bejwe the oi^ion with the cannoti 



on Bunker-hiU^ and saw him accompany them to the 
rail fence, and remain there tillthey be^an to be used 
in the action. Putnam then was giving orders on 
Bunker-hill, and fighting at the rail fence in company 
with Mr. Davidson, at tne same time. 

Judge Winthrop of Camhridge went to the rail 
fence between 2 o'clock and the commencement of the 
action ; saw Gen. Putnam there by a fieldpiece, and 
saw no more of him : went to the redoubt and return- 
ed to the rail fence by that same fieldpiece — The fir- 
ing immediately commenced. This gentlemen then 
declares that Putnam was not at the rail fence or 
that he did not see him there nor at the fieldpiece 
when the action commenced. 

But we will not dismiss Alexander Davidson yet. 
To the weight of testimony which is already pressing 
him down, we will add that of Capt. Trevett, who 
"arrived on Bunker-hill and saw Gen. Putnam ; halt- 
ed and went forward to select a station for his com- 
pany : returned and saw Putnam in the same place as 
before. Jit this time the action had commenced.'*^ To 
reconcile this with Davidson's statement, Putnam must 
have done all which that witness relates of him during 
the absence of Capt. Trevett, and what is very re- 
markable returned to the identical spot where he was 
seen before. 

This last testimony applies with the same force a- 
gain&t Kemp's statement as against Davidson's, and so 
also do those which follow. We care not which of 
them is believed, or if both of them are, which is imr 
possible, unless there are more madman in the world 
than we are aware of. 

Deacon Miller who was an ensign in Gardner's regi- 
ment, and is now living in Charlestown, has said repeat- 
edly that he saw Putnam on Bunker-hill when the ac- 
tion commencied. We shall hereafter introduce more 
of his narrative, which we have just received. 

Samuel Bassett of Style's Company, Stark's regi- 
ment, marched from Medford some time after the rest 
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of the regiment : " arrived at Ploiighed-hill near the 
neck about 2 1^3 oclock, tifew minuses before the fire 
commenced — In about 15 minutes Gen. Putnam came 
on the gallop and said ^ up ray brave boys for God's 
Hake, we drive them.^ Capt. Styles immediately 
marched hifi men over the neck^ and soon arrived at 
Breed's, hill." 

If this be true, Putnam must not only have perform- 
ed at the scene of action what Davidson or Kemp or 
both relate^ but also have rode oif across the neck in the 
short space of time, which remains after taking from 
2 i '2 0^ clock and 15 minutes^ (the time Bassett first 
saw him) S l-S o^clocJc and a few minutes^ the time at 
which Bassett says the action coiftmenced. We can«> 
not tell exactly how many a few is, but it is generally 
understood to mean more than one or two. 

Besides^ Cant. Trevett saw Putnam on Bunker-hill a 
little after the battle commenced, so that there must be 
yet another deduction from Putnam's fighting time, this 
already mutilated 15 minutes. 

The testimonies of Capt. Trevett and Bassett are 
perfectly consistent and strengthen one another. If 
there were reason to believe that Putnam was any 
where in the commencement of the action, there would 
be the same reason to disbelieve the statement of Bas- 
sett. Supposing Putnam to have been on Bunker-hill 
when the action commenced, he might have beert seen 
by Webber'and Burnham a little before, and by Trev- 
ett a little after the battle be2;un. llobertB. Wilkins, 
a witness who will be of great service to us in another 
place, also saw Putnam on Bunker-hill along with 
Col. Qevrhhjust before the firing commenced. 

We must call the reader's attention back to Bassett's 
testimony for a few minutes. When Putnam came up 
to his party he said *^ we drive them." Now let it 
be clearly recollected that this was so longj after the 
battle begun, as the space between S 1-2 q^ clock and a 
few minutes and S 1-S o^clock and 15 minutes. That 
Putnam should have been in the battle till the enemy 
were repulsed, and then rode oif to Bassett's party 
within that time is impossible. On Bunker-hill he 

4 
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either saw or heard of that events and immediately rode, 
c^ to spread the newF. Some may think that Putnam 
vrould not hare said " we drive" unless be had had 
some agency in the affair. But we do not tliink it ai all 
strange or incredible that he should have made use of 
this expression even if he had not so much as seen the 
battle. The circumstances and the language, though 
it is plain English, must remind the reader of the 
fable, too w ell known to need repeating. Putnam's 
expressing himself in this manner rather proves anpth^ 
er thing, which we are sorry to observe, and which 
^presents his character in its most odious light. 

Kassett crossed the neck and did not see Prutnani 
again ; h^ must therefore have rode the other way or 
xemained where the witness saw him. Should any obii 
ject to this inference drawn from the silence of Bassett ; 
to them we reply, that where evidence bas been ^ro- 
4^ured by his friends in favour of Putnam, it is to be 
l^esumed that the witnesses told all they knew of him : 
and if they state that they themselves vi^re in any 
place and do not expressly say that Putnam was there, 
their silence is just as good proof of his absence from 
that|place, as the positive declaration of these or 4iny 
other witnesses tvould be ; for there is full as much 
reason to believe that these witnesses have told '' the 
whole truth,'' as that they have told ^^ nothing but the 
truth." We wish that this principle may be clearly 
understood, as we shall have occasion to make use of 
it more than once. 

We were about to quit this part of the subject, when 
casting an eye over the testimony of J. Clark, w^bo 
commanded a company in Putnam's regimeut, we find 
that it is connected with the present topic, and ought 
therefore to be noticed hei*e. 

Cros^sing Charlestown neck, he saw Putnam on 
horseback; marched and took his stand about the 
centre of the rail fence. The firing commenced when 
he was half a mile off^ and he took his station ten or 
fifteen minutes afterwards* (Uark saw Putnam as he 
was crossing the neck* Putnam at that time must 
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have been either on the neck, or on the N. W. side of 
Aunker-hillf that is^ the side towards the neck. From 
the neck to the rail Tence it was about half a mile, so 
that Clark was on or nedr the neck when the battle 
begun, aiid therefore it was at this very time that he 
saw Putnam ; who, as we have remarked must then 
have been on the neck, or on the N . W. side of Bunk- 
er-hill } doubtless at the latter place, for we have pro- 
duced several witnesses, who say directly or indirectly 
that he was there at that time. 

Thus does the testimony of Clark perfectly coincide 
with that of Trevett, Bassett, Webber, Wilkins and 
Miller, all of whom testify that Puttiam was either on 
or beyond Bunker-hill just before^ at and after the 
commencement of the action^ How consistent is 
truth ; how various and admirable its relations and de- 
pendencies. It is the voice of God speaking throu^out 
creation, and ^^ man cannot cover what God would re- 
veal.'^ 

In our next we shall proceed to the testimony of 
Isaac Bassett (not to be confounded with Samuel Bas« 
sett, who has already been introduced) ; and then to 
the story detailed by Col. Trumbull. The public will 
anticipate us in refuiiug one part of I. Bassett's state- 
ment, in which he says that Putnam was at the breast- 
'icork near the tedoubt when the action commenced. 

L. 



No. IV. 

TfitE next definite and tangible testimony which wc 
eome to, is that of I. Bassett, who belonged to Putnam'd 
regiment and ^^ arrived at the redoubt and breastwork 
just before the action commenced ; saw Gen. Putnam 
there encouraging the troops. One of the men was 
wounded, and the witness's father was leading him oflfl 
Putnam stopped him and said that the wounded man 
could walk off himself, and not a man should leave the 
ground. This happened at the breastwork leading 
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from the redoubt : be is sure FutDam wis at this place 
when the enemy scaled the walls of the redoubt. la 
addition to this^ the witness makes the general assertion 
that Putnam was in the battle and seen by him often- 
times in the hottest of the figbt« We separate this 
from the rest^ for it is of a totally distinct character, 
and shall be examined with other evidence of the same 
kind. 

I^aac Bassett's testimopy is contradicted by David- 
son's and confirmed by Kemp^s if indeed his evidence 
can confirm any thing, and does not rather weaken 
that of any one who has the misfortune to agree with liim 
in a single particular. On a closer inspection we find 
that even these two do not exactly harmonize. They 
agree as. to the important circumstances of time and 
place ; for they both say that Putnam was at the breast- 
work in the beginning of the engagement. One says 
that he was constantly passing backwards and forwards 
from right to left : the other does not speak of his pass- 
ing backwards and forwards and relates a circumstance^ 
which must at least have prevented his doing so con- 
stantly. 

The same external evidence which was presented 
against Kemp and Davidson applies with equal force 
against Isaac Itassett ; and it is enough to overthrow it^ 
independent of the fiat contradiction between this and 
Davidson's^ and the discrepancy between this and 
Kemp's. 

But we are not obliged to stop here. Abel Parker 
of Prescott's regiment, now a judge of probate in New- 
Uampshirc, was at the breastwork when the British 
first attacked the Americans, and remained there till 
he received a wound near the close of the action, and 
then went into the redoubt : and did not see Putnam in 
either place. We should like to compare the credibiU 
ity of these two witnesses without reference to any 
thing we have already produced against Isaac Bassett ; 
but as both of them are unknown to us, we cannot have 
that satisfaction. Not a word of Judge Parker's tcsti- 
mony is contradicted by any witness on either side. — 
Isaac Bassett has a host against him. Had Putnam 
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been at the breastwork, he tniist have been seen by 
Judge Parker, at least before the firing commenced, 
when there was no smoke nor dust, and the men would 
naturally be looking about for their friends to see bow 
they were to be supported in the approaching conflict, 
and would especially fix their^yes upon officers of dis- 
tinguished rank and reputation if any were present ; 
and still more if there was but one, and he the only 
mounted man on the field. Webber and Burnham too 
were at the breastwork from the beginning to the end 
of the engagement, and did not see Putnam. It is 
their silence that tells us this, and it speaks as much 
against Putnam as their voice could, for being request- 
ed to give their testimonies for the single purpose of 
proving that Putnam was in the battle, it is to be pre- 
sumed that they told all they knew of his being there. 

The statements of these two gentlemen have yet an- 
other more particular bearing upon that of Isaac Bas- 
sett. It will be recollected that they received orders 
from Putnam on Bunker-hill, and marched /^ quick 
step" to the redoubt and breastwork, and arrived there 
says one, about the time the firing commenced^ and 
when the firing had commenced says the other. Isaac 
Bassett represents Putnam as being at the breastwork 
just before the firing commenced, that is, at the very 
time he was giving orders to Warner's company on 
Bunker-hill. Here then is another proof of Putnam's 
omnipresence. How very unreasonable his friends 
are. They are not content that he should be at one 
post of danger, but they would have him occupy sev- 
eral at the same time. Could Putnam speak for him- 
self, he might justly complain of his severe task-masters 
in the language of Mungo. This single circumstance is 
enough to make it extremely doubtful whether Putnam 
was in the battle at all ; for he who was every where, 
was probably no where. 

We have now examined the three witnesses who 
testify that Putnam was in the battle at its commence- 
ment. Kemp and Bassett say that he was at the breast- 
work at that time, but disagree as to minor circumstan- 
ces. Davidson contradicts them both, for he was at 
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tht tail fence at least fifty fodis otf^ and says that !^ut- 
Ham was with him when the action commenced. 

We have pointed out several inconsistencies^ impro- 
babilities and discrepancies in their several statements; 
With respect to Davidson^ we are able to say further^ 
from information just received from Captain Trevett 
and Deacon Miller, that Callender's cannon, which 
this witness mentions as being fired eleven times and 
splittings were not fired at alll neither were any other 
cannon used in the engagement. 

Let us now take these witnesses together^ and add 
to their inconsistencies, improbabilities, discrepancies 
and coiitradictions, the accumulated mass of external 
evidence which has been exhibited against them, to wit^ 
against Davidson, that of Gen. Pierce and Judge Win- 
throp ; against Kemp and Bassett, that of Judge Par- 
ker ; and against all three of them, that of Gapt. Tre- 
vett, Major Burnham^ Captain Webber, Samuel Bas- 
sett, Deacon Miller, James Clark, and R. B. Wilkins ; 
and we are compelled to believe that they have been 
grossly abused by those who wrote their statements^ 
(for neither of them wrote for himself,} or that they 
nave wilfully misrepresented. 

We will state the conclusion Which we are persuad- 
ed the reader has long ago made. General Israel Put- 
nam was not in the battle of Bunker^ or more properly 
Breed's-hill, at its commencement ; but was at that 
time on or beyond Bunker-hilly upwards of one- hun- 
dred rods off. There is no particular proof that he 
was in any other part of the action, except the letter of 
Col. Trumbull, and the declaration of Isaac Bassett/ 
'^ I am sure he was at the breastwork when the enemy 
scaled the walls of the redoubt/^ Webber and Burn- 
ham were still there^ and did not see him ; and R. B. 
Wilkins was wounded at the rail fence, and retired 
from the battle just before the Jlmericans retreated 
from the redoubt, and as he was passing over Bunker- 
hill, saw Putnam there with Col, Gerrish. We con- 
clude therefore that this; like the rest of Isaac Bassett's 
story, is not true. 
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It only remains to inquire whether Putnam was 
at the redoubt. It may be thought that it is hard- 
ly necessary to say any thing upon this topic^ since 
the general opinion of all parties is that \x^ could 
not have been there, where Prescott commanded. — 
The only proof that he was is a letter from Colonel 
Trumbull^ detailing a conversation held in London be- 
tween him and Colonel Small. The most conspicuous 
advocate of PutDam, very judiciously makes no 
use of this testimony in his defence. He says it wa9 
because there was enough without it. We do not 
think this was his only reason. Notwithstanding this 
example, Mr. Swett with his usual hardihood, has in- 
troduced this story into his history. It therefore be- 
comes necessary to examine it^ and we do it with the 
more pleasure because in connexion with it, we shall 
prove that Putnam was not at the redoubt at all^ thf^ 
only point from which he remains to be driven. 

Col. Trumbull^ with much dramatic skill, introduces 
Col. Small speaking as follows : ^^ When the British 
troops advanced the second time to ihf^ attack of the 
jedoubt, I, with the other officers, was in front of the 
line to entourage the men ; we had advanced very near 
the works undisturbed, when w irregnlar fir€, like a 
feu de joie was poured in upon us ; it was cruelly fatal. 
The troops fell tback ; and when 1 looked to ihe rjght 
and left, I saw not one officer standing ; I glanced jqiy 
eye to the enemy^ and saw several young men levelling 
their pieces at me ; I knew their excejlence as marks- 
men, and consi^red myself gone. At that moment 
jny old friend Butnam rushed forward^ -and striking up 
the mu:^zles or their pieces with Jhs sword, cried out, 
^^ For God's sake, my lads, don't fire at that man ; I 
love him as I do my brother.'' We were so near each 
other that I heard his words distvictly. He was .obey- 
ed ; I bowed^ thanked him, and walked away unmo- 
lested." 

We do not believe that Col. Small^ or any other 
British officer was ever in front of their line after they 
had approacjhed so near as to fire or be fired at with 
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effeet, and least of all when they advanced the se- 
cond time^ after they had discovered that the Ameri- 
cans were ^^ excellent marksmen/' anfl ^^ were intent 
upon cutting down every officer that they could distin- 
guish.'^ It was not their duty to advance in front of 
the men, and thus facilitate the main purpose of the en- 
emy. — Their duty. required them to advance with^the 
line, to keep it in order and preserve their own lives 
as long as possible, and men are not generally back- 
ward in doing their duiy^ if it contributes to this end. 
We feel more confidence in making these remarks^ 
from the fact that the British had no intention to charge 
bayonet till the third assault, for their officei*s were 
severely blamed for not adopting that mode of attack 
early in the action. Probably their resolution to do 
so, was the only thing that encouraged the men to ad: 
Tance a third time after the bloody reception, which 
had been twice given them. • 

It is not uncommon for oflBcers to rush before their 
men in an attack with the bayonet, as did Bonaparte 
at the bridge of Lodi ; but we never heard of their de- 
signedly doing it in any other case. Let us not be 
understood to mean that the British officers were at no 
time iti front of their line, for they might have been so 
at distance, and when they scaled the redoubt in th& 
third attack. Col. Small then instead of being carried 
forward in front of the men and very near the redoubt, 
to a convenient distance for laying this improbable 
scene, is to be put back into the line where duty and 
common sense required him to be. But suppose for a 
moment, that he is standing alone near the redoubt, 
and very near it if you please, and that these youug 
men have got their pieces levelled at him ; they could 
not have been the excellent marksmen he thought 
them, if they gave him time to revolve in his mind 
such a number of circumstances, and what is more, for 
Futman to recognize him, rush forward and strike up 
the muzzles of their pieces. Had the letter said that 
the young men desisted by Putman's order, it would 
iiave been much more credible. Putman we are to un- 
derstand prevented their firing by striking up their 
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pieces — Goald he do ttiis to several at onee^ hetart a 
single ballet had sped ? And how were the maskets ci 
a thousand othet men employed, whose patriotism bad 
not learnt to distinguish in the field of battle between 
G)l. Small and any other man^ who was spilliiifi 
their blood and burning their houses. Could not^ uA 
would not some one if not a hundred ot these^ have sljtit 
forth a fatal ball before Putnam could interfere eithet 
by word or deed^ or even if he had int^rfered^ con^ 
sidering the fury with which they we're inspireid at 
the scene of destruction and death, which surrounded 
them? What is most incredible and ridiculous of all^ 
is CoL SmalPs stopping in this perilous situation to go 
through the ceremony o(bowingj ^ttd retumingthanka^ 
But let thid officer have been where he would, within 
one, or a hundred yardsof the redoubt, how could he 
see Putnam rushing forward behind a rampart six of 
seven feet high ? Had Putnam been described as 
standing on the rampart, or even on the banquette^ 
when he first recognized Small, and then had done what 
IS related, there might have been some who would faave 
believed it and liked it betfer, because it is romantic 
and marvellous ; but the mention of his rushing forward 
and therefore being on the ground, entirely coiicealed 
from one on the outside, unless peradventure he could 
look through the side of the redoubt, takes away the 
last feeble prop that supported this pitiful fabrication* 
One remark more, and we dismiss this topic tt has 
been said that the story derives confirmation from 
Putnam^s having told It to his soa tt is very proba* 
ble, if not certain, that his son is mistaken, or else ner« 
er meant to convey the meaning imputed to him. He 
certainly is verv brief in what he says about it, and ap- 
pearsjto us to nave been more cautious and diffident, 
than usual. He does not say that his father ever re- 
lated it to him^ althoi^h this has been asserted. ^^The 
circumstances," says he, ^ were related by Gen. Put- 
H nam without any essential alteration, soon after the 
battle/' n ho heard him relate these circumstances ? 
It ws^ not the Rev. Mr. Whitney, to whom he de- 
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soribed the interview he afterlrardft had with British 
officers at the foot of Prospect-hill; for that gentle- 
man makes no mention of any such thing in a long let* 
ter to his son about Putnam. Col. P« appears to us to 
have been extremely careful not to commit himself on 
this point. Perhaps he meant to mislead the multi- 
tude, which he knew stood ready, from political pre- 
judices, to snatch at every thing against ^ne author of 
the ^ account,^' and make the most of it. If this was his 
object he has certainly succeeded. He has succeeded 
also by his guarded expression^ In screening himself from 
the odium which must attach to such a design, if 
known. Had he however said that he himself heard 
the story from his father^ we should not think that he 
^ver heard any thing neater like it than the account of 
the meeting alluded to at the foot of Prospect-hill, 
some time after the battle, and that in the ardour of 
filial love and family pride, his imagination had made 
the circumstances of ttiat affair, imperfectly recollect^ 
ed, to tally with those related in Col. Trumbull's let- 
ter. CoL Humphries, the biographer of Putnam does 
not say a word about any such transaction, and he 
obtained the materials for his work from Putnam him- 
self. Would he not be as likely to relate this anec- 
dote to his friend, companion in arms, and biographer, 
as to any body ? If true, it was better worth telling 
than many which were admitted into his wo:k. 

L. 



No. V. 

WE come at last, and we are glad to do so, to the 
general declarations of several witnesses. Without 
mentioning time or place or any particulars, they af- 
firm that Putnam was in the battle. Some of them 
tell us where they themselves fought, but it will be 
perceived that none of them say that Putnam was in 
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the same place, but merely that he was engaged some 
wherBf or rather, every where as usual. 

The most important is Abner Allen—" I do know 
that Gen. Putnam was in this engagement,! saw him 
on horse-back, riding backwards and forwards, urging 
the men to fight with great earnestness, and when 
some of them appeared to flinch, I heard him use this 
expression, * God's curse ye, drive on.^ He was as 
much exposed as any man engaged. Our company 
fought at about the centre of the line between the 
breastwork and water," TMystic river.) Some in- 
ferences may be drawn agamst this testimony from it6 
internal character. Swearing so plumply or with 
such emphasis, does not to our minds add any thing to 
the credibility of this witness, especially when we con- 
sider that but one party was present at his examina- 
tion, and he could not therefore have been perplexed 
and irritated, as is often the case, by cross interro- 
gatories. One or two attending circumstances, which 
were proved by other witnesses, or were not improb- 
able in themselves, united with these round assertions, 
would have given them more weight than all the em- 
phasis that language or lungs can supply. He does 
mdeed give us an expression that Putnam made use 
of, and we thank him for it. This same expression 
proves that Putnam was not at the line when it was 
uttered ; for if the men were already there, why 
should they ^ drive onJ^ Putnam mi^nt have been 
several rods from the line, and yet his voice, which 
Col. Humphries calls Stentorophonic, be distinctly 
heard. But it is most probable that this expression 
was used on Bunker-hill, and was there heard by the 
witness ; for it would hardly be necessary to urge the 
men on with such vqheiqence, when they were within 
a few rods of the spot where they were destined to 
o ; and what ia more, were in such a situation as to 
e more exposed to the enemy^s fire, than they would 
be behind the fortifications with those engaged ; for 
the ground gradually ascended from the position of 
that part of the line to which any reinforcement was 
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MOt ID the time of the actbn^ towards the top oC 
Bunker-hiiL Fear itself would therefore ^^ drife them 
<9i" ttiore effectually than Putnam^s coo^nands and 
threads. For the iake of qiiakiag Mr. Allen consist 
tent y^e would surest a slight alteration in the pre* 
(feeding part of hi9 depoaition. Instead of ^ urging 
the men to fight^^ he meant to say urgii^ the men to 
ike A^ht i and this is all he could say with truth ; and 
io this we aU agree. But even if Putnam were within 
ittie rod of tho line or at it. the time is not mentioned 
either absolutely or in relation to some erent from 
ffhich it might have been inferred. Had this been 
done, we are confident that Mr. Allen's testimony 
could hare been overthrown with inuch less trouble 
4han it now costs us. What he describes inight h^ve 
iiappened in the interval between the first and second, 
or secoiid and third attack of the enemy, or before 
the action commenced. Besides there is against thi^ 
and every other part of his statement, the silence of 
others, whp beloi^ed to the same company. Judge 
Grovesnor was a Lieutenant in it. We have shown 
that he does not say that Putnain was in any part of 
the actipa Squier ilill, an Ensign in th^ same com- 
piiny did not see him. 

W? will not take up time in examining so particu- 
larly the other witnesses of this class; but will put 
all th^ir declarations together, and reply to them at 
once. 

Ebenezer Bean, who was at the redvubt, savs that 
Putnam continued active through the action^ and in Aid 
opinion fought with great bravery. 

Abiel Bii^bee, wh^ was on the left of the rail fences 
-saw him riding backwards and forwards, encouraging 
the troops during thefighU 

Josiah Hill, w&> was also on the l^ft, knows that he 
was as mueh ei^posed as any body. 

John Barker, who was at the railfbnce^ is decidedly 
of opinion that he was siternat^ly at the redoubt, and 
pn Bunker^hillf during the)BLCtUj(n. We would observe 
these witnesses^ that not one of them wrote his 
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09m statement, and from the signature of several, (and 
eren that is not given of all,) we should think that they 

> were not capable of doing it. We further observe 
that every man who has written for himself, and froni 
his knowh situation in life, feels the responlibilitj to 
aociety which every man ought, has been extremely 

tl cautioiJs about making these vague and general asser* 
tioDs. . 

One of these witnesses says that Putnam was active 
through Ab action^ and another that he was riding 
backwards and forwards encouraging the troops dur^ 
ing the fight j and these two men were at opposite ex- 
tremities of the line, upwards of a hundred rods apart : 
but we are so used to regard Putnam as an omniprest 
-ent beii^, that any new proof of it fails to excite sur- 
prise. Supposing that these witnesses did not contra'* 
diet, but supported one another, the reader would take 
the assertfcm that Putnam was in the whole of the en- 
gagement, with great allowance ; for we have given 
** demonstration strong^' that he was absent on Bunker? 
bill at least a part of the time. All the witnesses ex-r 
cept one, say that Putnam was on horseback. This 
circumstance is important^ If he passed along the 
lines on his horse, we will not agree that he was as 
much exposed as any body, but we will allow that he 
was ten times more exposed than any other man.-^ 
The, rail fence was not higher than a horse's back, 
and the breastwork was not high enough to screen one 
setting upon a horse. His whole person must there- 
fore have been constantly exposed, while every other 
man was protected by the fortifications. 

it has been said that the British fired over the heads 
of the Americans, and that the top of an appletree 
behind the rail fence was literally cut to pieces, while 
the body remamed untouched. Whetner common 
sense and prudence, the better half of courage, would 
not have prevented Putnam from exposing himself un- 
necessarily to almost certain destruction, and whether 
if he had done so, he was likely to escape unhurt, w& 
leave the reader to judge. Further, had he passed 
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along the line as described, would he not have been 
seen by some of the many respectable men, who fought 
in different parts of it, and declare positively 
that they did not see him at all, or are silent about it, 
which is just the same if they are the defenders of 
Putnam, and almost every material witness, we have 
yet introduced, is so. 

It is unfortunate for Capt. John Barker that he gave 
it as his opinion, that Putnam was alternately at the 
Jredoubt and on Bunker-hill during the action. We 
liave before shown that there i^ no evidence that be was 
at the redoubt at a(11, and we shall pretty soon bring 
proofs that he certainly was not there; Take away 
that part of his opinion, and the rest goes for what it is 
worth, to establish the fact that Putnam was '^on Bunker^ 
hill during the action/' the spot to which almost every 
witness, if we have patience to follow him, sometimes 
through a dark and devious course^ will sooner or later 
conduct us« 

But if there were nothing in the nature of this kind of 
testimony^ and no circumstances of the persons who 
gave it^ to lessen its credibility ; yet there is much of tqe 
same kind against it, and which may appear on exam- 
ination much more worthy of credit ; because one of 
the witnesses is a warm advocate of Putnam, as the 
reader might see if we had time or room to transcribe 
the whole of bi$ statement — This is Ebenezer Ba^ii- 
croft, an officer in Prescott's regiment. The letter of H 
this gentleman in which he relates what he knew pf 
the battle and Putnam's conduct in it, has never been 
published ; but the reader will not be surprised at it, 
if he has attended to certain facts heretofore disclpsed 
in the course of this investigation. We will ei^tra^ct 
and abridfi^e such parts of the letter as are material. 
^ After Gen. Wasnington's arrival at Gau^bridge, some 
southern gentlemen came to visit him and see the ar- 
iny : and wished to see Gol. Prescott, and some of his 
officers, who were with hiin in the battle. Gol. Pres- 
cott, the witness and some others were sent for, asd 
gave an account of the battle. 
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^^ Among other tlun^s the Colonel and his officers 
stated, that in time of the action Putnam placed himself 
an the top qf the hill^ tchere he could 8ee the whole of 
the actionJ^ 

We have to remark first, that the fact of their send- 
ing for Prescott is proof that the general opinion, and 
the opinion of the General, (for these gentlemen were 
probahly advised bj him of|whom to seek information,) 
was that Prescott was the principal actor in this affair^ 
at least it proves that Putnam was not considered so, 
for he was then in Cambridge, and might have been 
as easily applied to, as Prescott. Stark was at a dis- 
tance at that time. Secondly, that Bunker-hill was 
the only one from which he could see the whole of 
the action, and it was on this hill therefore that Put- 
nam placed himself in the time of the action* The evi^ 
dence of Gapt. Barker, another witness and advocate 
on Putnam's side, goes to prove the same thing. 

We will now introduce some evidence of this general 
kind, published in vindication of General Dearborn. 

The first which presents itself is that of Major 0. 
Stark, son of Gen. Stark, both in a letter to H. A. S. 
Dearborn, and in another letter to Gen. Wilkinson, dat-> 
ed, Nov. 1815.:: 

To General Wilkinson's question. ^* What part 
did Gen. Putnam perform in the operations at Breed's- 
hill, and where was his station,'' Major Stark re- 
plies, *^ nothings on BunTeer-hilV^ We think this per- 
fectly unequivocal ; for being delivered in a deliberate 
and formal manner to a historian^ three years before 
the present dispute arose, it cannot be supposed that 
Major Stark (were he ever so bad a man in other re- 
spects, and we never heard a word against him,) was 
influenced by friendship or enmity towards any man or 
party. He could have no possible interest or motive 
to misrepresent in this case. He could not expect to 
enhance his father's fame by taking from that of Put- 
nam. The glory of that aged veteran, whom Major 
' Stark must be happy and proud to call his father, has 
long been consummate, rew of our countrymen have 
enjoyed a more enviable character and fortune than he* 
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of out sufferiogs and triumphg, »tiU would he be as iv. 
mortal as the monumentg of art and letters can make 
bim. If therefore. Major Stark told an odiona lie, for 
posterity to read and take for truth, be has done it 
without a motive, and w<$ do not believe, and no one 
has a right to believe, that he would do ao upon the 
strongest motive. The venerable 8tark himself has 
always condemned the conduct of Putnam at the battle 
in questiou. He said to the Rev. Mr. Bentley, who was 
showing him the portrait of G-eneral Putnam in 1810, 
^^ You know my opinion of that man ; had he done his 
duty, he would have saved his country.'^ 

No evidence has been offered in this controversy 
which we think more entitled to unreserved and full 
faith than that of Messrs. Chaplain and Bollard* To 
our minds it is conclusive as to what Prescott thought 
and said of Putnam. Whether Prescott himself was 
tvrong. is another question, which we have as little doubt 
about as the other. We know not what secret villainy 
these gentlemen have been guilty of, which has come 
to the ears of the wise men, who have rejected their tes^ 
timony, and by doing so have charged them with ials^ -^ 
hood, or at best, with unpardonable weakness. 

One of these wise men says it is not such evidence as 
would be admitted in a court martial. We know noth- 
ing about that ; bnt this we do know^ that, not a bun* 
dredth part of the histories extant, can now, nor could 
when they were written, be supported by better evi- 
dence than this, which has been so rudely and auda- 
ciously rejected. Another thinks that they ^^ have im- 
puted to Prescott observations which they may have 
heard from others V^ Even if it were so, which we will 
not believe, till it is proved that these venerable cler- 
gymen are either liars or lunatics,'i¥e would yet ask ; 
bow came others to entertain these thoughts, and 
express them, and hand them down to their children ? 
Is it j)robable that they had no foundation in fact ? But 
Messrs. Chaplain and Bullard are not the only persons 
who heard Prescott make these and similar observa- 
.tions. There is a very respectable gentleman in Boston 
who was nearly related to him, and heard him repeat- 
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edly teitiit tbei same faets/and expres^l the si^me opitf^ 
iod of Patnam's condat^t. There is therefore no dottbt 
np^n this bead^ neither is there any in our mind^ that 
PresGott used the expression imputed to him at Gov. 
Bowdoin's table. In addition to this, we have heard 
aged men who were in the; action, or in the ticinity of 
it$ or have freqaenrtly conversed upon it familiarly with 
those who were there, say that Putnam was not in the 
battle. A gentleman of the first respeetabiiity in Wor» 
cester county, and moreover politically opposed to the 
author of the " accoant/^ informed us not long sincey 
tliat he was in Cambridge at the time of the battle ; 
that a company of men wcfre? quartered at bis father's 
fabuse^ and that immediately after the battle, they 
spoke of Putnam's conduct precisely as General 
liearborn has. ^ 

Gen. Heath, in hid Memoirs speaking of this alTairy 
says, ^^ too mfiich praise can never be bestowed on Col. 
Wm. Prescott, who, notwithstanding any thing that 
fkay have been saidy wa^s the prosper officer at the re- 
doubt, and nobly acted his part during the whole of 
the action.'^ " While some officers gallantly distin- 
guished themselves in the action, others u^ere blamed^ 
and soDie brought to trial by court martial.'' 
- In Botta's history of the War of Independence, 
which Mr. Jefferson has pronounced to be the best that 
has yet appeared^ it Ik recorded that ^^Gen. Putnam 
directed tfa^ assembling of the troops, and held himself 
in readiness to go Where the good of the service requir- 
ed,'^ He kept himself on Bunlcer-hilly where he was 
seen at various times during the action by more than 
twenty respetlable witnesses.. 

' In general orders, issued not long after his arlrival at 
Cambridge, .Gen. Washington Wtfrns the army that no 
gdilty one, whatever might be his rank^ would in future 
escape condign punbhment. 

Is it probable that Washington would have publish- 
ed this, unless there were circumstances generally 
known, which did not need^ nor would admit t)f an ex- 
planation ; and yet the good of the army required this 
distant allusion to thera? Is it probable that Washing- 
on would have promtt%arted with official s^lemuity f^iat Q 
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empty tUreat, a mere bravado^ without cause or objeiil 
but what was imaginary ? Is it not much more proba- 
ble that some qfficer of rank^ had deserved censure or 
punishment, and bad not received it^ because law or 
policy forbid ? 

Tbe^e are two witnesses^ who say that Putnam Was 
much exposed in the retreat* These are Elibu Ly- 
man^ a Lieutenant in Smith's company^ and Anderson 
Miner, a private in the same« Miner says that they 
arrived on the battle ground iufhea the Americans were 
on the retreat! and Lyman says it' was about the 
time the enemy got possesion of the redoubt. It is 
probable that Capt Smith's company were never near- 
er the battle ground^ than Bunker-hill. They would 
naturally call any part of the peninsula, where they 
found the troops^ the battle ground^ for in the hurry and 
confasion of the te treat, which was certainly disor- 
derly^ although Lyman asserts the contrary, they eonld 
have no opportunity to ascertain the real position of the 
parties in the action : and they could not visit the spot 
after the battle^ for it was in the possession of the ene- 
my. — On this supposition only can the statements of 
these witnesses be reconciled with a host of others on 
tlie same side, to say nothing of those on the opposite. 
We think their expressions, '* about the time of the re- 
treat" and " on the retreat," will admit of this latitude. 
The prodigies of valor which these witnesses describe^ 
were performed by I'utnam after the Americans had 
retreated to or beyond Bunker-hill, where there was no 
enemy to contend with except the Glasgow frigate 
which fired across the neck, without much execution^ 
says an English history of the war. We say there 
was no other enemy to contend with thete, because 
very few of the British troops pursued at all, and the 
party that pursued furthest, just rose the top of Bun- 
ker-hill, and there fired their last volley at Capt. Tre- 
vett, and the handful of men who assisted him in bring, 
ing off bis cannon. Putnam at this time had rode off 
across the neck, and the British, when nearest to Capt. 
Trevett, who was in the rear of the Americans in the 
' jretreat, were so distant that they despaired of overtak- 
^ Jig him before he could cross the neck; although he bad 
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but seven men to drag thefleldpiece. Anotber English 
historian saysf, that no puruit was ordered. Probably 
there was none, except by the party which pursued 
Capt. Trevett^ to get possession of the fieldpiece he was 
carrying off. In exculpating Putnam from blame for 
not covering the retreat with fresh troops, Gapt. Ban- 
croft says that ^^ there was no occasion for a rein- 
forcement in our retreat, we were soon out of the 
reach of their guns J^ This confirms the English his- 
tory, and contradicts Lyman's assertion, that they re- 
treated slowly, and continued to fire on the retreat, 
which lasted thirty minutes. Another assertion, that 
they retreated in tolerable order, is contradicted by ev- 
ery other witness who speaks of the manner of retreat- 
ing, and is rendered improbable by the circumstances 
of our army which could, hardly be kept in order an^ 
where, and least of all in a retreat, when the best dis- 
ciplined troops can seldom be controilled by their offi- 
cers. Major Burnham says that ^^ no order was main, 
tainei! in the retreat ;'^ and he apologizes rather awk- 
wardly for not seeing Putnam any where in the retreat^ 
^^ for his attention was devoted to the wounded," that 
is, we suppose in carrying them off. How his being 
so employed should prevent bis seeing Putnam if be 
were present, we are at a loss to conceive. It would 
seem that Major Burnham could not see a man without 
touching him at the same time. We could array a- 
gainst Lyman and Miner several other witnesses be- 
sides Gapt Bancroft and Major Burnham, but defer it 
till we can apply their testimony to all that has beeu. 
sai^ in favor of Putnam. 

We ask the reader^ attention to two or three circum** 
stances before we dismiss this topic. In the retreat^ 
Putnam was seen on Bunker-hill with intrenching 
tools in his hands. There is i^buadant proof of this 
fact. It is certain he was very anxious about the tools. 
He had ttiem sent from Breed^s-hill before the action^ 
against the will of Ool. Prescott, who was afraid th^t 
the men who carried them off, would not return, ah4 
the event justified his fears. jBen. McGlary saw him 
on Bunlcer-hitl during the retreat with a spade in his 
hand. He ordered Abiel flugbee to take some tQols 
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^9 li« was retreating oxer Bunker-kilL Gen. Dear- 
born saw him with bis bands full of spades and pick- 
axes. This fact present^ Gen. Putnam^ to say the 
leasts in rather an unmilitavy predicament. — We do 
Qot think that the purpose of mentioning it was to ex- 
hibit^ him in a ridiculous lights but only to show that 
he was not actively engaged ifi covering the retreat and 
checking the victorious enemy. Capt. 1?revett saw 
Putnam putting his tent uppn his horse^ and a gentle- 
man of Boston who was witi) Capt. Trevett says the 
Same thins* Whether these fact; are cosistent with y^ 
the idea of extraordinary bravery and acttVity ii^ pro- 
tecting the retreating army^ which in fact needed no 
protection, lut the candid reader judge* 

The result of all the evidence and arguments which 
we have offered is^ that Putnam was not in any part of 
the battle. Every track which we have hit upon in 
our search after bim, has uniformly conducted us to 
Bunker- bill. Bqt we are qot obliged to ^top even h^re. 
We can pile Dssa upon Pelion. There is a mass of 
evidence consisting of positive declarations of witnessegf 
on Dearbprn's ^icle, (hat Putnam was not seen by 
them in the action^ and of the silence of witnesses 
on Putnam's side. \Ve employ their silence against 
liim upon the principle already explained ; whicli will 
be better understpod by an example. Gen. McClary 
declares that he foiight at the rail fence^ and did not 
see Putnam in the action. Amos Barns a witness on 
the other side fought at the same place, does not speak - 
of seeing Putnam^ except on Bunker as he was passing 
on to the lines. Now that he does not say that Put- 
nam was at the rail fence, is just as good proof of his 
absence from that place, as the positive declaration of 
McClary. . Th^ reader is requested to bear in mind 
that the witnesses we are about to enumerate, did not 
see Putnam in the action nor ip the retreaJt till they 
liad got on to or beyond Bunker-hill. 

At the redoubt, Capt. Bancroft, Deacon Lawrence, 
John Dexter, and a small part of the time, J^dge A. 
Parker.. 

At the breastwork, Major Bnmham, Capt. Webber, 
and a greater part of the time Judge A. Parker. 
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At the rail fenee^ Gens. Dearbotn, JMrcGlarjr^ and 
Pierce, Major C Stark, Deacon Miller, Capt, Tre- 
vett, R. B. Wilkins, Jadge Orovesnor, James Clark, 
Amos Barnes, Squier Uill and Abiel Kugbee. 

Not one of these witnesses, Who, the reader per- 
ceives, were scattered along through the whole line, 
saw Putnam in the battle. The united testimony of 
them all makes it as clear that he was not there, as if 
an unimpeached witness had testified that he was ten 
miles oft* during the engagement. 

We have now finished this tedious and difficult in- 
vestigation ; tedious, it has been, because the witnesses 
are numerous ; and difiicult, because almost all of them 
are zealous advocates of one or the other party. Our 
anxiety has been to examine closely, and compare and 
balance fairly their partial and sometimes contradictory 
statements. 

If we have failed to convince any honest man, who 
has accompanied us in our remarks, that Gen. Putnam 
was not in any part of the battle of Bunker or Breed's- 
hill, it must be because we have not been able to state 
so clearly and forcibly as we ought, the facts and reas- 
onings which have convinced us. 

In our next we shall apply the conclusions, which 
we have arrived at td some parts of the ^^ Sketch,'' 
which, it must be acknowledged, has hitherto made as 
small a figure in our edsay as most modem books in the 
reviews of which they are the ostensible subject. 

li. 



No. VI. 

WE have incidentally detected and exposed several 
important errors in the ^^ sketch." We do not there- 
fore come to a more particular examination of it, ex- 
pecting to find much that we can applaud or approve. 

The writer informs us, in his preface, that ^^ be has 
no ambition or pretensions to be an author." To a 
part of this we readily assent ; and wish; for his sake^ 
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that ive could* a^ I'eaclily to 4l>e rest. It Wfis ^ be ex. 
per.ted from this profe^&ioQ, tbat hje .woujd pre^e^t th3 
piiblic with a simple and uqadorned tale^ ^hom only 
recommendatioQ ivoold be the hbtorical faets VfVkb it 
diseloaed and perpetQated* The 0tyle is remarJU^ly 
umbitiou?. Homer bwself, (we ai^ bis pai^doQ fof 
leaking the eompar^sonO doe« not more abomid ia epi- 
thets. Borne of the fiisjb^^nabie cmes.of the day ajre so 
frequeatly and ipdi/scrimipately applied^ a9 to become 
tiresome and unmeanxog. We doubt wbether there 
was a greater number .of '^ chivalrous^' gentlemen as- 
sembled at the crusades^ than our author marsihals on 
Breed^ii HilL Tliere is also a very frc^uent^ and 
therefore disguating ;uae of classical allusions^ all of 
wiiich are entirely out of place in & work of this kind^ 
and many of whidiihappeii to be ex^eedinsly ludicrous. 
Putnam is compared to Cssar, Col. Gridley, to Archi- 
medes^ and Gen. Pomvoy, jbeing a blacksmith^ to Yul- 
ean. Achilles and Ajax ^^£§^t liheir battles o'er 
again ;" Ant»us, poor ghost^ is squeezed anew, and 
8\entor roars till he stuns us. But v,erbal criticism is 
no part of our object ; and if it liad beeu in the be gin - 
ningy the greatness of the task would certainly have 
made us relUiquish it* 

We will first make out the long catalogue of errors 
relating to Gen. Putnam. They are immediately con- 
nected with the preceding nundiers of onr essay. Every 
page, paragraph^ sentence and word^ which asserts or 
represents Putnam to have been in the battle, is utterly 
destitute of truth. Were we to copy all the parts in- 
cluded in this remark, time and patience would fail us. 
The reader is referred for some of them to pages S&Qy 
S30^ 333, S899 S4S, and 2S49. The following passages 
are transcribed, not merely because they have been 
proved to be untrue,, but because they obviously bear 
the marks of counterfeit. They are not only without 
foundation in fact, but have not even the merit of being 
plausible falsehoods. They contain absurdities which 
indicate an Irish origin ; and would no doubt be attri- 
buted to the much abused Hibernians, were they not 
in. print, and their author known. 

Page 251. «' Putnam put spurs to his foaming horse, and threw 
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himself Wtvreia the retiwting force snd the eoen&yt who were but 
twelve rod$ from hiiD« His countryroen were in momentary ex- 

Esctation of seeing tlie compter of thie immortal Washington fall, 
e entreated them to rally &nd fi^ew the fight ^to^nisA hiswofks 
GOtamenced.mi Auhker MilK Hod lig^Agive the elleit>y battte on 
that unassailable |>osition," 

Sotoietlaie after tliis the Americiin left wing was re- 
treating over or near the same ground where the right, 
to which Putnaia addressed the above speech? had 
already passed. The author goes on to demrihe the 
interview between his hero and this part of the ai^my^ 
which it will be recollected was composed chiefly of 
New Hampshire troops^ under Stark. 

Page 252. << Putnam aadressed himself to every passion of the 
troops, to persuade them to rally, to throw ftp his works On 
Bunker MUI9 and amke & stand ; and as a ta«t resort, threatened 
theto with the etern^iil disgrace of deserting their general*" - 

JPutnam then addressed two separate divisiona of th& 
army at diffeteut times daring Ae retreat. The first 
time the British ^^ were but twelve rods'' off, ^^ pouring 
21^ in their thundering voUjffls.'' It seems, however, that 
y this ^^ invulnerable" man, if indeed he was a man, 
alone maintained liis ground in the face of this hotly 
pursuing enemy, until the party from the rail fence re- 
treated, and then employed his eloquence upon them 
for the same purpose as before. Any man but the 
author of the sketdi would have thought it strange, if 
not impossiblef that the eoemy should have been within 
twelve rods of the first retreating party, and yet not in* 
tercept nor molest the left wing, which retired some 
minutes afterwards. It must be an extraordinary mind 
that can soar above difficulties which so puzzle ami 
confound common men. 

But there is yet another thing contained in the ahove 
extracts still more iticredible and ridiculous. Putnam 
intreats and commands a part of the men ^ to make a 
stand and throw up work$ on Bunker-hiUj^ and this 
when within twelve rbds of the victorious enemy ; an 
enemy which our whole force could not resist, when 
shielded by the strong fortifications they had just aban- 
doned, rntiiam was never in any sucn situation, and 
if he haid been, would toot have ordered or recommend- 
ed any sUch m<^&sure. He was rtot destitute of com- 
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moD sense, and sorry are we that any one should have 
the misfortune to be so. What is most carious and 
admirable of all^ is that this circumstai ce of the^ Gen- 
eral's exhorting the men to throw away their guns^ and 
resort to the entrenching tools, is added merely for 
the purpose of embellishmetit. It is not mentioned nor 

hinted at by one of the witnesses. 

P. 21S. ** The men quietly at their labors, Gen. Patnam in the 
vtoming repaired to the camp to prepare for the aoticipated crisis, 
to be mounted afresh, for his gait over horseback^ was not more 
expeditious than his ordinary riding, and his horse required to 
herelievedy 

It has been repeatedly said, and is certain from 
the nature of things, that the Americans and their 
works were discovered by the enemy as soon as it was 
h'ght ; and that the alarm was instantly given by the 
Lively frigate, from which and other snips and batte- 
ries, a cannonade was immediatcfly begun and kept up{ 
and all this is stated in the very satn6 page, from which 
we made the above extract : vet Putnam " in the 
morning left the men quietly at their labors.*^ But if 
the reader is surprised at this absurdity, he will not be 

less so at the contradiction which follows. 

Page 2\7. ^^ At daybreaJCf Gen. Putnam ordered Lieut Clark 
to send and request of Gen. Ward, a horse for him to ride to 
Bunker-hili. lie went himselfy*but the General's impatience 
could not await an answer. On his return he found him mounted 
apd departing." 

. In the morning Putnam is riding towards Cambridge 

on bis ^^ lazy gaiied beast" to be mounted afresh : at 

daybreak he has amved there, and sent to Gen. Ward 

for a horse to return to Bunker-hill. On this occasion 

the sun seems to have travelled backwards. These 

are fair specimens of the correctness and consistency of 

a thing, which has beenpalmed upon the public under 

the name of history. We crave the reader's patience 

while we point out as briefly as possible a few more 

errors and contradictions. 

P. 233. " Putnam flew to the spot (the neck) to overcome their 
feara and hurrj them on before the enemy returned. Lash- 
ing his horse with the flat of his sword, he rode backwards and 
forwards across the neck, through the hottest fire to convince 
<hem there was no danger. The balls threw up clouds of dust about 
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ktni and the soldiers were petfectly convinced that he was {ttvuU 
nerable^ but not equally conscious of being so themselves '' &c. 

P. £65. <* Gen. Putoam left the neck for Banker-hill to bring 
up reinforcements. He there found Gerrish with his regiment 
and some other scattered troops. '' 

Where were Col. Gerrish and his regfment and other 
troops, when Putnam passed oyer Bunker-hill to the 
necK after reinforcements ? 

P. 236. *^ Putnam ordered them on to the lines ; he entreated 
ank threatened them, and same of the most cowardij, he knocked 
down with his sword.^ 

A new instrument for knocking men down. By 
<< some of the most cowardly" is meant an individual 
negro, whom, says one of the witnesses, ^ Putnam 
struck several blows over the head with his sword, 
and he bled profusely." This circumstance is of no 
great importance, except as it shews how a sprightly 
imagination has been able to conrert a trifling, yet 
barbarous act into a theme of praise. 

lb. <' The men complained thej had not their officers; he offer«- 
ed to lead them on himself." Ficti(m. 

lb. '< The battle indeed appeared here in all its horrors. The 
British musquetrj fired high, and took effect on this elevated hUl,^ 
and it was completely exposed to the combined fire ifrom ships,^ 
batteries and fieldpieces." 

If all this be true, why did those same cowards that 
haye just before been described as staying on Bunker- 
hill to keep out of danger, remain thei^. There is 
not one word of truth in all the last quotation. The 
British fired their muskets at the distance of two 
^r three gun shots from Bunker-hilli The frigates 
and gondolas (which are meant we suppose by bat- 
teries) did not, and could not throw a single shot so 
high as the place mentioned. These facts were com* 
municated to us by a very respectable gentlemauj 
who was in the battle and saw Putnam on Bunker-hill 
four times during its continuance, and is moreover ex- 
perienced in naval affairs. 

lb. *^ Putnam's duty called him to the lines. At this lime 

Capt. Ford appeared with his eompanj, and was proceeding down 

Bunker-hill when Putnam was delighted with an aid so opportu(ie . 

^ Callei^r's deserted cannon were at the foot of the hill ; ne order- 

^^ ed Ford with his cohpany to draw them into the line. 'IJhe 

^^^ Captain remonstrated nis company were totally ignonrant of the 

7 ^Ui ^ 
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(K^ dkpline and emplojinent of artiller j, but the general peremptorilr 
pCTrnting; in Ws onner,lic obcjed it ; his compAnj mored wrtli th« 
^ (qfrnnonandthe General himaetf to the rallfence.'^ 

' All that baa been described in tbe six last extracts, 
took place between tbe first and second attacks of the 
[British tro^j^f .Now tbU mterval was mt moi;e than 
ten or fifteen mi«ute& ; y«t in this tiiae PiUoam haa 
gone to the neck, galloped brnk and forth iicross it till 
the gaping soldiers are '' perfectly con vmc^d that be is 
invulnerable ;" made aevei^al speeelies ; rode back tot 
Bunker Hill, nndjound CoL Gerrish, who was a very 
large and fat iMuif \ and' our author veiy charitaibly sug- 
gests the eiremnstaiiee of kn having so nnieh body as 
an'apolos^'for his having liio 8o»L Yet vast as was 
bis bulky Putnam did not Jmd him till he had passed 
by him to the n.eck, and returned to the Wll ^ain. In 
addition lo these fhingis/he held a dialegpe with th^ 
colonel's men/ and hacked the negro's heafl ; tlien w^ent 
to Capt. Ford's company, and persuaded them, after 
fiome hesUatioBf to draw dawn a couple of field pieces ; 
got them placed in the line/ and by this time the enemy 
began to advance to a second onset. AlV these things 
were accomplished in less than fifteen minuter. Cer- 
tainly that was more than a mortal horse that Futnani 
bestrode oa that day. We find no difficulty in admit- 
tingthat hqhimjself w^.at all tbe places. 4^cribed and^ 
within. Upte retjivired timj^ for we have Ippsftgiui agreed 
that be ^a& omjoipreseu^ The diffiqully, tliere(bre, is 
to ^t hijs hoKP^ alen^ We Sthall.bave tp allpw tbifi 
beast a pbrtioi) of divinity too. Perhaps his pedigree 
.was from Pe^asus^ or he might have been tliat cele- 
brated animal himselC 

We have noijmade the«e extracts, nor remarks upon 
them, to refute tbe errors they contain* That we have 
done long ago. It was only to show with what skill 
the fable is constructed . 

F» 250. ^* Small, here resatd tbe debt of gn^titude be owed the 

enemy. ' He reeo^j^ed Warren, his intimate friend, as he was 

lidding the redoubt y ca!kd t«r him fbr 6«d'd. 8ak« to 9<Sand ancT 

^ 8^?Q histiilieif be turaed and. seemed to* recogoiie bun^ but kept* 

•^ q^. Small eoqunaaded the men jiot to»fire«at \\m ; htdhimt^uf^ 

th^t fimfik0t». mMhiMs swordpbvii is. v^in^ ikehifih ball had ^td ^ 

It ia in our power to refint^ a gi^iiler part of this b^ 
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external eviilencc, but \vc febooi^fe to let the author re- 
fate bimself. 

p. 272. ** The morning after the battle, a joiiDg gentleman 
from Bbstoii went on tbe ground and reqbgDtrod the bodj df 
Warreo, and mentiefled the ftct Gtn, Howe eould not credit 
the aoe^uot; it was to« improbable tbat the Pteiident of Cuo- 
jgress ymM in the battle. One of the most einineat pbjsicianjg^ 
of that oj: the present day. and jet living in Boston, was on the 
field ; he had gone over daring the battle to dress the British 
"wouiKledj and was yei dressing them and the woanded AmericaoS} 
"with hifi lisiial huraanitj and skill. Gen. How« asked him if hb 
^tttd idetitify Dn Warren ; he recollected the doctor, had lost a 
finger nail| iind wore a false tooth. Dr% Wi^rren was instantljr 
^ recogniied^ and the enemy declared this victim alone worth five 
hundrea of^ his m^n.'' , 

^ Snaall recogn^aed Warren, and called to fciih, ia thfe 
|)resence of the British army, to stop and save his life. 
!Nor was thU all ; be ordered the Then not tojire at him, 
iind threw up their musket9yto prevent it; and yet before 
the following day^ all these circnmstances were forgot- 
ten, and the enemy could not believe Hi when told that 
Warren was in the battle, and slain there. It is no^ 
very important wbidii of these accounts is true^ but both 

of them cannot be. 

,. P. ^2^. << Ail these troops cannot be estimated at less than 
five thousand.** 

According to Oen. Oage^s ofieial account of this affair, 
the British fbree was a little more thun tito thousand. 
Tbis account was published in tihfe provineiiil newspa- 
pers, and criticised and commented on, and yet the cor- 
reetnesij of it, as io matters of fact, Was not questionedf^ 
and it certainly wotild have been, had there befen proof/ 
or even suspicion that it wai not trac^, 

P. Sil4 gives to account of a maii% beittg killed at 
the redoubt, by tL shot fr6m Oopp's-hill, sometime in 
the forenoon. Prescott ol^dered them to bury hito; 
^^ What !'' said a green astonished officer, " without 
prayers !'^ A chaplain heing presentf the soldiors in* 
sisted upon having prayers, and prevailed^ contrary to 
the orders of Prescott. We are indebted to an unknown 
friend for the following remarks upon tbis ^lassage. 
^^ The man above alluded to was buried by Dr. Eus* 
tis, Dr. Graigei, of Cambridge; and another physician ; 
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fiothing was said about prayers, &:e. Dr. Eustis has 
repeatedly related the circumstances^ within the last 
three months. The story told by Col. S. is of no other 
importance than merely to she%v what kind of materials 
and evidence he appears to have relied on in compiling 
his book.^' Besides/ this is the first and last time we 
ever heard -of a clergyman's being there. Who was 
he ? It certainly was no common occurrence for a clergy- 
man to be employed about such business^and must have 
been'generally known and talked of. We presume there 
are few men in New Efigland^ who have not heard of 

O'the parson that fought at Bennington under Stark. ^ 

P. i9A^ " Orders were in haste djtgpatched to Capt Callender's Ji 
company, and Major Gridley's battalion of artiiiery, to proceed T 
instaiitfy to CharlestowDt" &c. ^ 

This was a short time before the battle. 

P. 2«8. "—and Capt. Callender with his artillery arrived.'' 

This was after the commencement of the battle. We 
have received verbal information from Capt. Trevett^ 
that Callender's company marched lor Charlestown, 
early in the day^ not far from 10 o'clock^ and Oridley *8 -^ 
battalion^ to which Capt. T. belonged^ between 1 and 

P. fiSl. <^ Callender carried his pieces into action^ but his cart- 
ridges required adjusting,** &c. 

How is this reconciled with Ford's company's ear- 
rying them into action afterwards, as related p. S37 ? 

It is stated^ in Gen. Dearborn's account, that no 
cannon were used in the action. Capt. Trevett, and 
Deacon Miller say the same ; Capt. Bancroft says that 
those at the redoubt were not used ; neither were Cal- 
lender's. An English historian says, ^^ during the 
engagement, tlie balls for the artillery were found to be 
of larger dimensions than fitted the calibres of the 
pieces ; an oversight which prevented the further use 
of the artillery." He says further use, because they 
did Ttci^^ fire their cannon a few times, when they first 
began to proceed to the American lines. This however 
was before the engagement had fairly commenced, and 
does not affect the truth of Gen. Dearborn's relation* 
Let us see what Mr. Isiwett has upon this subject. 
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P. 23$. << Their ftke enemy's) artiiler j had been ttopped by 
lAe hrickMsui the low groundi and produced little effect" 

ThiA^ircuiiistaace is mentioned in the sketchy after 
the first repulse of the enemy. *^ Stopped by the brick- | 

kilns ;" as though these brickkilns were of such unusual 
dimensions as to cover fifty acres. However ingenious 
this idea may be, it is not coiTect. The real cause was 
what the English historian relates. 

Thus far, however, our author agrees with others, as 
to the main fact, but chooses to account for it, in his 
own way ; and perhaps he ought to b& indulged in this. 
But his evil genius seems to have been alarmed that he 
had approached so near the truth, and to have hurried 
him away from it as fast and far as possible. 

P. IJ23. " The British artillery approached within three hun- 
dred yards of the rail fence^ and opened on the lines." 

This too was after the first repulse, and before thtt 
second attack. We should like to know how they so 
suddenly disposed ef those brickkilns that presented 
their ^^ fronts athw»t the way.^' 

P 245. ^* The artillery were ordered to advance still farthe> 
..^ than before, on their old roujL** J 

P. 246. ^< The artillery aflVanced to the open spacCj between 
the breastwork and rail fence." 

To give plausibility to these statements, it is aaid^ in 
another place that the British discovered the m^take 
respecting ammunition before the battle, and sent for a 
new supply. There is no evidence of this. 

P. 218. << "^^^1 ^^ troops) were instructed and stimulated 
by Gen. Putnam, Cot. Prescott and other officers, among whom 
was Major Brooks, distinguished by the well deserved confidence 
of the army^ Just entered upon manhood, he reliuquished a lu- 
crative profesuoD at the cali or his eountry. Commanding a bat- 
taUdn of minute men, he commenced his military career at the hat- 
tle^f Lexington, and received the same rank in the army. He was 
imperatively called home by dangerous sickness in his family, and 
received no order to marcn with his regiment. But the danger 
of hit fellow soldiers was a sufficient summons, and he hastened 
to join his corps, which he overtook at the neckJ^ 

For other passages relating to the same officer see 
page 318, £19, 836, ftS% S6d, 866. 

There seems to be very little reason for introdacing 
this officer at all in a description of Banker- hill battle, he 
certainly took no part in it^ and did nothing as we hav^ 
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ever heard or an this hisiorian delates, iM^hich faafl any 
•Hbearlng ii{)«n the coadact or issue of it iBad the au- 
thor forborne to mention him^ he would have saved 
himself the trouble of apologizing for his not being in 
the battle. We do not think that his having been on 
the ground in the morning and carried a message to 
Gten. Ward is a sufficient reason for naming him at all^ 
BUich less for taking up a part of several' pages to des- 
eribe unimportant transactions^ merely, because he was 
engaged in them. 

Did every officer who was really in the battle^ and 
distinguished himself so as to be honorably noticed in 
the newspapers of the time, occopy as much space^ it 
wecld srwell the ^< sketch'' into a large vokme. Stark 
is noticed in that part of the work which relates imme- 
diately to the battle, as follows : 

P. £i5. <' Aiifl now the brave Stark arrived." 

P. 2^3. <^— -loose stonesy thrown up on the shore during the day 
bj order of Col. Stark." 

Nearly a quarter as much as is devoted to Putnam's 
horse; and perhaps this was proper^ for that really 
appears to have been a most surprising animal. 

We could name several besides 8tark^ wlio have 
been ^amefutly stinted ; and a still greater number 
who have been left entirely out, and are on that ac- 
eonnt peculiarly fortunate. But in quoting the above 
passage, it was not oar principal object to make these 
remarks. It was to have the reader compare it with 
the following, and see another specimen of the authoFsl 
consistency* 

P. 354. ^< Mnjor Brooks was rekumd tt Cambrid^ by Gea. 
Ward till the last reinforcements were sent to CbarlestowA," 

Not long ago we were told thai Major Brooks was 
absent, because his family was sick, which circum- 
stance imperatively called him home* We are now 
told that this same gentleman was retained at Gam- 
bridge till the last reinforcements were sent to Charles- 
town, that is, till the battle was nearly over. 

We presume that some men would attempt to re- 
concile the two passages, by dividing. Major Brooks' 
time between his family and Gen* Ward, (which^ by 
the bye would spoil the apology that has been put in 
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for him>) were it not for the foUojeving, whidi is the 
^ODcIusian of the paragraph from \^hich we lam qqpted^ 
'^ when (after the last reinforpyements were sent) he' 
marched with the ttco remaining com^pames of his 
regiment, md met at the neck the Americans retreat- 
ing/' Sometime ago it \|ras intimated to us that Major 
Brooks hurried from his distressed family, being sum- 
moned by the danger of his fellow soldiers^ and over- 
took his corps af the n^ck ^ now he is retamed at 
Gambridge till the battle is nearly over, and then 
marches with his corps^ and meets at the neck the 
Americans retreating. This needs^ no comment. Hew 
unfortfinate it is for tome men^ that they fiuiey them* 
selves ((oailifled to instmet the puMic. 

P. 236. '^ But th» r A life rf M«jor Ik-fokft) caiUMt btiaiiii 
till the last eneinyt i^maa has QVeFf>omf| the fthuabie. ins4^j% fop 
which he 18 equalfj diaiaguished, as for all his higher exGeJ||Bqies^ 
and the requisite informatipn be obtained from his paper^ wMch" 
Kas often been soirctted in vain from himself.'^ ' ' 

• 'At this rale the worWtdertwttIt would not eontamthf^ 

hoh\^s that W0wld IWi made. We appreciate *he rev 

oltrtionary services of this offieef, bat we tannpt forget 

how few of those, mnc^ taore distinguished than he, 

have yet or are likelj^ to have their lives d^line.ated 

in a distinct work. It is to be presumed that cnuf^ttti- 

I iboT solicited *' the requsite iaformartion." We i^iould 

suggesst a motive for the i'efusal, very different from 

the one assignedjj a motive, which would make a 

man start from bis grave and " .cry hold"^ thou mangier* 

Besides the Iqng list ef errors resulting fron^ neglect 

or abuse ©f testimony j we have remarked a great 

many, which seem to have been committed in conse>- 

quence of an earnest longing after something pretty 

and poetical Yet the author says '^ h^ is not an^hK 

tiouSb" Several errons of this. descril)ttio& have qc» 

eu^rred in those parts whieb have already been quot^ed 

and commented on. Tl^ following deserves particue 

lar notice. 

P. 183. «* The hardy yeoman rj of New-Hampshire, beneath 
whose ponderous strokes the formidable forests and savages who 
inhabited them had been levelled to the ground, who had keen 
used to little control^ hut what the God oj nature impoudj were 
moved*" &c. 
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Thert is a thing insinuated in this highly decorated 
description, which we have never heard before, and 
are not willing to, take on the single authority of this 
writer. The expression, " had been used to little 
control, but what th6 God of nature imposed'^ would 
• be very descriptive of savages or wild beasts, and 
we believe has been, so applied long before this writer 
drew his poetical pen. Gov. Wentworth in his letters 
to the ministry just before the war broke out, says of 
the people of the New-Hampshire colony, " that they 
had abstained from violence and that the laws had 
their course*" In point of civilization and order, we 
do not thiak that the inhabitants of this colony would 
Mifferby a comparison with those 6f the other colonies 
at thftt time ; not even with '* the Athens of JNew- 
England." 

We have no time to attend to the minor faults of this 
wm-k. We might ennmepate'a great many things which 
betvay an uncommmi lack of judgmmt and taste. We ^ 
could make out a long list of trifles^ not worth men- 
tioning in conversation or a letter^ and * yet they are 
gravely mtroduced into this history. The following 
are'aifew of them. 

. "^lue debate upon the quejition whether Major 
Brooks, a messenger to Gen* Ward, should ride one of 
(he artillery horses or go afoot. The gait of Putnam's 
horse over the neck ; also his sending to borrow a 
horse. 

Prescott's false hairs flying off; and McClarj's boast- 
ing that the ball was not cast which was to kUl him.- — 
Not only trifling, but very indecent. 

The view we have taken of this subject justifies us 
in pronouncing the '^ Sketch of Bunker. hill Battle,'^ to 
be hn erroneous f incongruous, absurdy trifling, partial 
and yfrfo«fteprodiiction,utterlyunworthy of the subject 
of which it treats^ and the public to which it is offered. 

1j. 
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Since this work went to press, (he printer has ifr 
ITorm^d :u» tha^t several persQ^SKhaVe hinted to hitn 
that he was kjurb^^hiDQiself hj" piiblishiog a party 
thiriff. 

We Icnow not whb f heiBe -tegaeious gentle tnfn are;; 
but we think that if their powets of ratiocinatida wduld; ^ 
have carried th^Qi bevQw one syUoj^Ism, we should. (^ 
.not have had to complain of their officiousness. Will 
they admit vthi umlroidable ioferenee/ that truth it 
the exclusive property, arid distingubhing prio^ipl^ oC; 
one politick party? And will they brapd those whd; 
labour to propagate, aiid defend k^ wilh the name of 
part]|;ans ? Jf so» it is an honorable name ; and we de- ^ 
'Youtly wish that we. may ever bear it. >But we trust 
*ihat this is not the prevailing sentiment 

If the public have not love of truth and liberalky 
enough to make them spurn at this uuworthy sueges* 
lion, then have we entirely mistaken their morau and 
literary character ; then must we appeal to posterity. 

We have lamented, tsind we have heard many honcfst 
and intelligent men, of both parties, ^ lament that a 
question of historical fact -should ^ave become en- 
tangled with the party feelings.and prejudices of the 
times. We have jiot ^imed to render it more so* 

We have said nothing in defence ofGen. Dearbom^$ 
account, any further ::than it^was necessarily done Jn 
establishing the; truth. ?We have supi^essed mairp* 
things which occuixed to us in favor of that production 
and its author, .on purpose to preserve, as far as possi* 
ble, a strictjneutrality. 1' We leave his narrative to 
flpeak for itself , in thad%|uty and simplicity of truth.. 

We feel . no (".hostility towards Gen. Putnam, nor 
those, who;from pure motives, have attempted to de- 
fend him. IC at Any time wq have seemed to iregt 
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tliem barehljr^^t has been rather by the fact& we hare 
^proved, tiian the knguage we have used. We do 
not denj that'Fatnam, on several occasions previous 
to the revolution, displayed great enterprise and per- 
sonal courage. "■ Such was the decision of his comrades 
and cotemporaries ; and we have no. evidence that it 
ought to bereyers^. 

* But is it, therefore,' incredible that he should have 
proved recreant at Bunker-hiU ? . AYas not Pompey a 
coward at Pharsalia? And yet long before that event 
Cicero said of him that ^^ he^ had fought more pitched 
battles than other men had maintained personal quar- 
rels; andhad carried on Qiore wars than other men 
bad read of." . 

• Let PutnamV previous services be what they menr, 
be* has no right, any more than Arnold, \o appear ;m 
the picture. of Bunker-bill battle,, in which, by. the 
.error of the. artitft) he- now standa foremost. 
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